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07 Convercation mer Friends. 


SECTION 1 


IA. in our conduct” towards our friends all 
I depends on the choice which we make of those 
whom we denominate by that saered name, I 
must premise some observations on that point. 
No familiar connexions are more durable than 
those that are formed in our early youth. At 
chat period of life we are less distrustful and 
difficult with regard to slight defects ; the heart 
is more open and communicative, and easier to 
be gained; the characters are more pliable, and 
friends who attach themselves to each other at 
that happy age are more * on _ 
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side, and more willing to accommodate them- 
selves to one another; they experience much 
together, reflect with pleasure on the mutual 


events of their youth, and proceed with equal 
steps in culture and experience. To this 
we must add habit and the desire of seeing 
one another frequently, which it generally 


creates. If one of the confidential circle be 
snatched away by the unrelenting hand of 


death, this serves only to cement the union 


of the remaining companions more closely. 
But the case is different in maturer age. Hav- 


ing been deceived frequently by men and fate, 
we grow closer and more diffident ; the heart is 


under the tutorage of reason, which ponders 


more carefully, and attempts to conquer adver- 


sity by means of its own invention before it 


applies to others. We'demand more, are nicer 


in our choice, less eager to form new con- 


nexions, and are not so easily charmed by 


imposing external accomplishments; we haye i 
|  Jukter notions of perfection, of durable bonds, 


and the use and danger of unlimited confi- 


dence ; the character has attained a higher de- 1 
gree of firmness ; the principles. have been re- 


duced into a regular system, with which the 
individual sentiments and theories of a person 


\ days. a 


who is an utter stranger to us can but rarely bet 
brought into unison; it consequently is more 
difficult to effect a lasting harmony, and we are 
finally engaged in such a variety of business 
and connexions as leaves us little leisure to 
think of the formation of new ones. I would 
therefore advise you not to neglect the friends 
of your youthtul days, although fate, travels or 
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other circumstances should have separated you 


from them for a series of years, as you will but 


; 4 rarely have cause to regret your renewing the 
sacred bonds which, previous to that period, 


united you with the friends of your e 


III. Ir is a pretty BIG established princi- 
als that perfect friendship requires an equality of 


rank and age. Love,” it is said © is blind; and 


< unites only by an unaccountable instinct those 
© hearts which, to the cool observer, seem not at 
© all to be created for each other; and as it is 
* guided only by sentiments and not by reason, 
* it disregards all disparities which rank and 


© other external circumstances produce. Friend- 


ship, however, is founded on the harmony of 
Principles and inclinations ; but as every age 
* and rank produce a peculiar disposition, ac- 
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© cording to the difference of education and 
© experience, that perfect harmony which the 


« bonds of friendship require, is but rarely met 
with among persons of a different age and | 


e unequal civil relations.“ 


These observations contain a great deal of 


truth; yet I have seen frequent instances of 
tender and cordial friendship in people who 
_ differed widely in age and rank; and if the 
reader recollect what we have observed at the 


beginning of this chapter, he will easily be able 
to account for it. There are young greybeards 


and old youths; a good education, moderation 
in our wishes, a spirited manner of thinking, 


and independence of mind put the beggar on a 
level with a man of high rank; whereas depra- 
vity of manners, mean desires, and contemptible ? 


sentiments can degrade even a prince to the 
scum of the people. Thus much however is 
incontrovertibl Y true, that a cordial and lasting 3 
friendship requires a similarity of principles and 


sentiments, and also that it cannot well take i 


place if the difference of abilities and knowledge 


be too great; for it is obvious in that case, that L 


one of the principal felicities which such an 1 
union can afford, is the interchange of ideas and 
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4 opinions, the communication of congenial sen- 
e timents, the correction of obscure pretensions; 
et and on the contrary all consultations on impor- 
d AM tant occasions must be given up entirely if our 
| F friend cannot put himself in our situation, or if 
of our sentiments be oppoſite to his manner of 
of thinking. There are people whom we can only 
ho A admire, and to whom we constantly must look 
he up such people claim our regard, but we can- 
he not love them, or at least despair of ever being 


le 2 beloved by them in return, In friendship both 
parties must be able to give and to receive alike. 
Too great a preponderance on one side, or 
anything that destroys l. is burtful to 
triendship. 
$ III. War have very great and rich people 
$0 little relish for friendship? Because they have 
but little taste for the nobler pleasures of the 
mind. They all are more or less eager to gra- 
tify their passions, to pursue noisy and stunning 
diversions, to please their senses incessantly, 
and to be flattered, applauded and honoured. 
They are separated from their equals by jealousy, 
2 envy and other passions ; their superiors court 
their society only when they want them to 
second their own selfish and ambitious views, 
and they keep their inferiors at so great a dis- 
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tance as not to be capable of hearing them pa- 


tiently speak the truth, or to bear the idea of 
putting themselves on a footing with them. 


Even the better class of this description cannot 


always repel the idea of their being ſormed of 
materials superior to the rest of mankind, and 


this inevitably kills friendship in the bud. 


IV. But even among those that are your 


equals in rank, property, age and capacities, 
you will in vain look for a firm and sincere 
friend, unless they be not governed by ignoble, 


violent and foolish passions ; nor like a weather- 
cock, agitated by whims and humours. Peo- 
ple who are addicted to noisy pleasures and di- 
versions, who sacrifice every other consideration 
to the wild passions of inebriety, lust and bane- 
ful gambling; whose idol is false pride, gold 
and their own self, who waver in their princi- 
ples and opinions, and whose character, like 


wax, can be moulded into any shape, may 


sometimes be good companions, but never will 
be susceptible of firm and sincere friendship. 


They will forsake you as soon as self-denial, 
sacrifices and firmness are required; you will 


then be left to shiſt for yourself, and imagine 


you have been deceived while you have only 4 


made a bad choice, and thus imposed upon 
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yourself, Our imagination but too often paints 
men to us not as they really are, but as we wish 
them to be, and afterwards is very much of- 
fended when it perceives that nature has made 
the original widely different from the ideal Pe- 
ture which we had drawn. 
$ V. It is a common saying, that the best 
means of gaining friends is to want none; but 
every sensible being wants friends. And why | 
should it really be so difficult to meet with 


F faithful friends in this world ? I think it is not 


half so difficult as people commonly think. The 
overstrained ideas which our sentimental young 
men form of friendship but too often preyent 
their finding a person whom they can receive as 
a friend. If we require unlimited sacrifices, a a 
total devotion to our wishes, an unconditional 


2X denial of all private interest in critical moments, 


an implicit approbation of our actions, contrary 
to all better judgment, if we even demand ad- 


miration of our defects, approbation of our fol- _ 


lies, and an obedient concurrence in our pas- 
sionate deviations—in a word, if we require 


| f more of our friends than equity and justice per- 
nit us to expect of frail mortals who have liberty 


of volition, we shall, indeed, not find one being 
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amongst thomas that will devote: biel, 


us, But if we go in search only of men of 


sound reason, whose ruling principles and sen- 


timents agree in the whole with those that 
guide our actions; men who delight in what 


_ affords us pleasure; who love us without being Þ 


charmed by us, who value the good features of 


our character without being blind to our defects q 
and weaknesses, who do not forsake us in mi- 
_ fortune, but assist us faithfully in honest and } 


laudable undertakings, comfort and cheer us, 


bacrifice for us (if necessity so requires, and we 
are deserving of it) every thing which men can 


gacriſice without injury to their honour, justice and © 


de duties which they owe to their family ; and 


who do not conceal the truth from us, but point 


out our defects without offending us premedi- 


tatedly, and prefer us to all other people as far 3 
as equity permits—if we seriously go in search 


of such fr iends we shall certainly find many 2 


No, I cannot say they are so very common; 
yet there always will be a sufficient number 
for every honest man to have a couple -and 
more are not wanting to cheer our path through 
life. 


$ VI, $novLD > you have the good f fortune to 


meet with such a faithful friend, you cannot be 


too careful of preserving his affection. Honour 


and esteem him, although fortune should raise 
vou suddenly above bim, and do not shrink 
from him even in those situations in which he 


does not shine, and in which the voice of the 


multitude seems to disapprove of your con- 
I nexion with him. Be never ashamed of your 


friend though he should be poorer and less re- 


garded than yourself, nor envy him should he 


be more honoured than you are. Be firmly at- 

tached to his person without being troublesome 
to him. Demand no more from him than you 
would do for him yourself; nay do not even 


J demand so much, if your friend be not perfectly 


your equal in temper, mental capacity and re- 
finement of sensibility. Espouse warmly and 
zealously the party of your friend, but never at 


f | the expence of justice and probity ! You ought | 


never to be blind to the virtues of others on his 
account, nor when you have it in your power, 
to make the fortune of a worthy and able man 


1 give preference to your less capable friend to 


his superior in merit. It would be wrong in 
you to defend his heedlessness, to praise his 
passions as though they were virtues, or to 
* premeditatedly the party of the ag- 
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gressor when he unjustly quarrels with others, | 


to defend his cause obstinately when you see 


that it will but serve to exasperate his enemies 


more against him, and eventually plunge in ruin 


yourself and your family. But you are bound 1 


to defend his character when he is innocently 


| aspersed, even when every person forsakes him, 
provided you have any reason to conclude that 


it will be useful to him. It is your duty to ho- 
nour him publicly, and not to be ashamed of 


your connexion with him, when fate or bad men 


bave oppressed him undeseryedly. It would 
reflect the deepest disgrace upon you, could 
you ever be so mean as to smile out of com- 


placency to others when villains wantonly ridicule 


him behind his back; and friendship demands 


of you to inform him in a proper manner of 


dangers which threaten either his person or his 
public credit; but this you ought to do only ih 
case it can enable him to escape misfortune, or 


to retrieve some imprudent step. In any other 


case it would be cruel to make him anticipate 
future evils to no purpose. 

S VII. Fnikxps who do not abandon us in 
time of need are extremely scarce. But strive to 
be one of these unshaken friends ! assist and save 
if you haye it in your power; sacrifice yourself for 
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your friend; but do not forget what prudenop 
and justice to yourself and others demand-of you, 
and complain not if others do not the same for 
you. This arises not always from an ill will to- 
wards you. We have already observed that 
weak people and such as are governed by passion, 


are unsaſe friends; yet how small is the number 


of those that are entirely firm and unshaken in 
their character, and perfectly free from all mean 
passions and selfish views, who, in their attach- 
ment to us, pay no regard at all to our fame and 
relations, who love us without paying any con- 
sideration to the honour or the pleasure which 
their connexion with us may afford them. Be 
just to such friends if they fall back a little when a 


1 tempest gathers over your head, or at least change 


their love and veneration into a kind of protec- 
tion, and assume the part of cautious counsel- 


lors. Equity and justice require you should in 


such cases make some allowance to the anxious 


temper of some people, to their dependence on 


external circumstances, and to the necessity 
under which many are to preserve the fayour of 
all their connexions if they wish to maintain 
their ground in our truly hard and distressing 
times. How few people would exist with whom 
you could walk arm in arm, the rugged path of 
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life, if you should be so rigorous in your de- 1 
mands ! Sometimes our friends are really under 
the necessity of publicly showing they have J 


bad no share in our follies ; and more frequently 
our adverse fate furnishes that turn of mind 


which they ought always to have, as it pro- 1 
motes them to flatter us less than they did when 
we were courted by every one, and they bad 


reason to apprehend they might lose us, — 
| we then could choose our friends. I have been 

In situations in which a number of people ob- 
truded themselves upon me, flattering me inces- 
santly, catching every witty sentiment which I 
uttered with the greatest avidity, and revering 
my opinions like oracles. However, I knew 
the world too well to receive their adulations 
for sterling truth, being firmly convinced they 


| would treat me differently as soon as my situ- , 
ation should happen to be less pros 5" 


put it out of my power to be serviceable to them. 

I was not mistaken ; but nevertheless could not 
tax them indiscriminately with being villains and 
rogues. I found indeed that many of them 
deserved no other denomination; for they were 
guilty of the greatest meanness towards me, I 
was not struck at it and despised them, yet some 


_ bf them had only been hurried along by the rest; 
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me voce of my enemies roused them from their 
delusion ; they began to reflect, examined my 
conduct more minutely and perceived my errors; 
they reproached me for these faults by words 
or some coldness in their conduct, and thus 
IJ afforded me an opportunity of being sensible of 
cem, and of striving to shake them off; and, 


nn truth, these friends have been more useful to 
me than many others who confirmed me con- 
c tantly in my vanity and foolish infatuation. 
VIII. No principle appears to me more in- 
delicate and less becoming a sensible mind than 
the pitiful assertion, that it is a consolation to 
have companions in misfortune. Is it not suf- 
ficient to be sufferers ourselves, and to be eon- 
vinced there are more people in the world as 
honest and good as ourselves, who also have 
their share of misery ? Would it be just to in- 
crease the number of these sufferers wantonly, 
by forcing others to join us in bearing our bur- 
thens which thereby do not become a grain 
IJ tighter ? for it is contrary to all experience to 
pretend, that it is some consolation to a sufferer 
do converse of his misfortunes. Disconrses of 
that kind may afford some sort of satisfaction to 
38 garrulous old women, but not to a man of un- 
0 4ertanding. We have examined in the first 
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chapter of the first volume, whether it be pru- 
dent to complain to others of our misfortunes ? 
We then replied to this question- only what 
prudence and wise policy dictate ; but in the 
conversation with friends, of which we are now: 
speaking, delicacy of sentiment requires we 
should conceal our disagreeable situation as 
much as possible from a feeling friend, who 
takes a tender and anxious interest in all our 
concerns: I say, as much as possible; for instan- 
ces may occur in which the overburthened heart 
is incapable of concealing its agony, or the kind 
solicitations of our friend, who reads the work- 
ings of the mind in our countenance, become 
too pressing to be resisted any longer, a con- 


tinuation then of silence would become torment-. 8 
ing in the highest degree, or offensive to our fron 
friend. In all other instances let us consult the be « 

peace of our friend as carefully as our own ! It tom 
is however obvious that this cannot apply. to POS 

cases in which his advice or assistance can save fran 
us. Of what use would friendship be, were we but 
to be silent on such occasions? | SECT 
$ IX. Ir your friend should contplave 6 to you > 
of his misfortunes and pains, you ought to listen den 
patiently to his tale of woe, and afford testimony 2 
01 


of your feeling his distress. . Do not dwell on | | 
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moral common-place sentences, nor distress 
bim by observing, how differently all would 
bave been had he been more prudent; for all 
after-observations are of no use, and serve only 
to aggravate the misery of the sufferer. Rather 
extricate him from his difficulties if you can; 
comfort him, and try all means to appease the 
I troubles of his mind; but do not effeminate his 
soul and body by mean-spirited lamentations. 
Reanimate his broken courage, and excite him 
to raise himself above. the fleeting sufferings of 
this world. Do not flatter him with false hopes, 
with expectations which depend on blind acci- 
dent, but assist him to take such steps as are 
becoming a wise man 

S X. Ars dissimulation must be 3 
from conversation among friends; it ought to 
be entirely free from those restraints which cus- 
tom, overstrained politeness and mistrust im- 
pose upon us in common life. Confidence and 
frankness must prevail among intimate friends; 
but I beg to observe, that the revealing of all 
Secrets, the communication of which produce 
no advantage to either party, deserves to be 
censured as childish garrulity, that few people 
can at all times inviolably preserve a secret, 


though they should possess every other en 
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which qualifies us for friendship; that the | 
secrets of others are not our property; and : 
finally, that a person may have secrets which he | 
cannot communicate to any one without ex- 
Fug * himself to | Ws 3 _ and in- I 
8 XI. All. manner of dangerons Aattery mnt I 


be avoided in our conversation with sincere 
friends; but by this observation I do not mean 
to exclude a certain politeness and urbanĩty 


which sweetens life, nor a becoming indulgence 3 


and pliancy in innocent matters. There are 


people whose fayour we forfeit in the same in- 
stant we cease offering them the incense of 
adulation, or differ with them in opinion or taste. 
They are highly offended if in their presence 
virtues of others, how great and striking soever 


. without provoking them. They foam and rage, 
when we take the liberty of observing they are 
4 prepossessed for something, guided by their ima- 
gination or passion, addicted to bad habits, or 
unmindful of the laws of prudence or politeness. 
Others are rather hurt than provoked by such 


observations. They are so much spe aa th: 


hate the voice of truth, and desijre we should 
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ak to them of such subjects only, as ; pro 
mote the lethargy of their mind. How often 
do we hear them say:; © Pray, do let us wave 
e that subject; I hate to reflect upon it. You 
know, I cannot help it. I am very sensible 
„ that I have acted wrong and ought, perhaps, 
(do take different measures, but it would cause 
(me a very hard struggle my health, my peace 
and weak nerves do not permit me to think of 
(it seriously, &c. &c.” How disgraceful is 
such a cowardly effeminacy ! A man who has a 
are firm character, and seriously endeavours to per- 
in- form his duty, ought to be capable of maturel y 
=o deliberating upon any subject. | 
People of that description are n unſit 
IT to enter into the sacred bonds of friendship. 
Rcal friends must have courage to hear and to 
x speak truth, though it should rend the heart. 
The privilege which friends have to tell un- 
pleasant truths does not however intitle them to 
be rude, harsh and intruding, to teaze and pg 
voke each other by reading long and tedious 
lectures, nor to create anxious apprebensions if 
no benefit can accrue therefrom. 
III. We have already observed that every 
ching which destroys equality nong friends is 
C 
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Fo tions of this sort being mcompatible with the 3 
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noxious to friendship; now as the relation 
which exists between a benefactor and the per- 
son who receives the benefactions totally ex- 
clades equality, delicacy of sentiment seems to 
requife that one friend shonld carefully avoid 
rendering the other dependent on him, as it 
were, by too great a load of kindness. Obliga- 


liberty of unlimited choice, upon which true 
friendship must be founded. They incumber 
the sacred union with something not congenial i 
with its nature; namely, with gratitude, which 
is no voluntary sentiment, but a. duty. We 
have rarely the courage to converse with a bene- 
factor as frankly and boldly as we are used to 
talk to a friend. To this we must add, that ; 
when we request a favour of a friend, delicacy 
will frequently not permit him to deny us what 
he would not grant to a stranger. I am very 
sensible that a proud and noble heart sacrifices 
more in receiving than in bestowing favours ; } 
though the latter be attended with great incon- 
veniences ; but notwithstanding this, is there 
not always an obligation on one side, and among 
friends is not this the same with being onerous i 
to both parties? Besides, benefactions which we 


receive render us very partial to our benefactors 
and operate like bribes, which alone appears to 
be a sufficient ground to wish that they might 
be totally banished from friendship. I would 
thereſore advise you to be extremely nice with 
regard to benefactions bestowed on a friend, or 
received from him. It will be far more prefer- 
able on such occasions, particularly when pecu- 
niary assistance is in the case rather to apply to 
IM $trangers than to a friend. Abuse not the 
obliging disposition of your powerful friends 
by recommending the affairs of strangers. 
There are however means by which we can ren- 
der a generous man, who is inclined to do good, 
IF attentive to such subjects as are deserving of his 
assistance. Marshal Keith was requested by a 
deserving officer to recommend him to Fre- 
derick II. king of Prussia. He returned no 
answer, but gave him on his setting out for 
Potsdam, a little bag of pease which he was to 
deliver to the king without a letter. Frederick 
was sensible that his friend would not have given 
such a commission to a man of the common 
class, and received the bearer into his service. 
More delicate and refined souls generally have 
a peculiarly secret language which is understood 
only by themselyes, Yet there are instances in 
C 2 
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which we need not to hesitate applying to our ; 
friends ; namely, when the assistance which we | 
want is of such a nature as may be administered |! 
without great inconveniency to them; or when |} 
they can decline complying with our request | 
without having the least cause to apprehend out 
being offended or distressed by a refusal, when Þ} 
we are in a situation which enables us occasion- 
ally to return their kind offices, when no other 
person can be so plainly convinced as our friend 
that affording us assistance will be attended | 
with no risk whatever, or when our happiness | 
depends on secresy ; when we cannot safely | 
unbosom ourselves to a stranger, nor expect to 
receive assistance from any other person but 
from a friend, and assuredly know that he can 
run no hazard by assisting us. In all these and 
similar instances it would be committing an 
injury against the confidence we owe him, were 
ve to conceal our distress from him. | 
$ XIII. Frxiexps must be as careful as mar- 
ried people ought to be, in avoiding every thing 
that can render their conversation tedious and 


troublesome, and therefore should not meet too ö F 
often, nor converse too familiarly, which gene- 20 


rally produces bad impressions. I would, con- | 
sequently, advise you not to meet your friend 
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too frequently, because this will render your 
society too common to each other, and produce 
too great a familiarity with those little failings 
and defects of which every mortal has a greater 
or less number, and which indeed do not for- 
cibly strike us if we constantly live with a per 
son, but eventually may become extremely de- 
1 trimental to us should ill-bumour incline the 
1 mind to be offended at them. It is true that 
these disagreeable impressions are but of a short 
duration in noble and rational minds; and fre- 
IT quently but an interval of a few days is required 
to open our eyes, and make us sensible of the 
worth of our friend, and his superiority over 
those individuals whose society we have prefer- 
red in the mean time; it is, however, in all 
IF respects much better to shut our heart entirely 
against those untoward impressions; and this 


undoubtedly is in our power. Friends should 


therefore banish from their conversation that 
vulgar familiarity, that want of politeness, and 
chat neglect of propriety of which we were 
F peaking in a preceding chapter. 

b Finally, I advise you to lay no restraint upon 
3 your friend, and not demand of him to accom- 
nodate himself always to your whims and taste, 
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or to shun the society of every who i is 
_ disagreeable to you. 
Prudence requires also, that we should not | 
use ourselves so much to the society of endeared 
persons as to believe that we could not live 
without them. No person in this sublunary i 
world is the disposer of his fate. We must use 
ourselves to bear with fortitude separations by i 
death and other incidents, and when we are pos- 
sessed of some good familiarize ourselves with ix 
the idea that we may soon be doomed to lose it | 
A wise man will never found his whole happi- 
ness upon the existence of a mortal being. 1} 
_ XIV. Evxx at the greatest distance always 
remain warmly attached to your friends, lest 
you should be suspected of having united your- 
self with them only for the selfish purpose of 
enjoying the pleasure which their conversation 
afforded you. Be not so neglectful in your cor- 
respondence as many people frequently are. 

How easy it is to write a few lines. Who has 
so much business as not to have a quarter of an 
hour to spare every day? and how cheering for 
a distant friend, how beneficial to ourselves can 
a ſew tender and consoling lines sometimes be. 
I cannot admit of the excuse, that we frequently 
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are in such a disposition of mind as renders us 


incapable of bringing our ideas in regular con- 
nexion upon paper. Letters to a confidential 


friend are not to be rhetorical exercises; every 


word which expresses the sentiments, of our 


heart will be welcome to him ; and this 1 
besides, the only means of consoling us in some 
degree, for the separation from * who are 
dear to our heart. 

$ XV. Sou people are n in friend- 
ship as others are in love. This proves rather 
an envious than a tender disposition of mind. 
We ought to rejoice in seeing that other people 
are also sensible of the worth of the person who 
is dear to us, and that the darling of our heart is 
$0 happy as to meet with other people besides 
ourselves, to whom he can communicate his 
sentiments, and in whose company he can taste 
pure and innocent felicity, This will not render 
him blind to our perfections nor ungrateful to 
us, and can we add anything to our intrinsic 
worth by shutting his eyes against the perfec- 
tions of others. 

A XVI. Ax. that belongs to your friend, 


bis property, bis civil prosperity, his health and 


fame, the honour of his wife, the innocence 
and improvement of his children ought to be a 
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sacred object of your care, and regarded as in- 
violable even by your most violent passions and 
$ XVII. Grers, capacities and the manner in 
which men display their feelings differ very | 
much. The man who talks most of his inter- 
nal emotions and tender feelings is not always 3 
adorned with the nicest sensibility, nor is that 


person always the firmest and most faithful ſ 


friend that presses us with the warmest ardour Þ 
to his bosom, and defends us with the greatest 
heat in our absence. All overstrained feryour | 
is suspicious and liable to quick evaporation; 
quiet and silent regard is worth more than ado- 
ration and rapturous admiration. Therefore 
demand not of all your friends the same degree 
of external marks of friendship, but judge of 
their worth by the continued, unabating and 
faithful attachment which they display by facts 
which are free from adulation. But, alas! our 
vanity commonly judges of the worth of men 
by the degree of homage they pay us, and most 
people are but too apt to collect such friends 
around them, as afford an opportunity of show- | 
ing themselves to advantage, and are willing to 
receive their words as oracles. 


$ XVIII. Bs not anxiously solicitous to court 


zurt 
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the friendship of others, nor obtrude your affec- 
tion upon every good man. All sorts of intru- 
sion are liable to raise suspicion, and the man 


who silently pursues the path pointed out to 
him by probity and prudence, and has a bene- 


volent and fellow-feeling heart, never remains 


unnoticed, but meets, sooner or later, a conge- 

nial soul that knows how to prize his * | 
worth. 

8 XIX. Tugnz are W who are EY 8 


destitute of intimate friends, having only ac- 


duaintances, either because they have no suscep- 


tibility for the blessings of friendship, or can 
trust no living being, or are of a cold, intolle- 
rable, close, vain or quarrelsome disposition. 
Others are friends of all the world; throw their 
heart at the feet of every one, and for that very 
reason no one thinks it worth his while to pick it 


up. May none of * readers belong to either 


class! 


2 RR, rann and r may 


arise even among the most intimate friends. If 

we delay to settle such differences in time, or 

suffer officious people to interfere, they will 

frequently produce lasting hatred; a hatred 

which commonly 1 is the more violent the more 

tender and intimate our union was, and conse - 
4 3 


[4 
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quently che more cruelly we think ourselves to 1 

have been imposed upon. It is truly lamentable 
sometimes to see that the most generous minds 
are thus implacably enraged against each other. 


I therefore conjure my readers to demand an 1 


explanation on the first appearance of dissatis- I 
faction in a friend, without suffering a third to 


| interfere. If you act up to this rule all diffe- I 


rences will soon be settled, providing no ill-will I 
be at the bottom. 1 

XXI. Bor how are we to act 3 our 
friends deceive us; when after the lapse of 


selves with people who are undescrving of our I 
friendship? I cannot repeat too often that most 3 
frequently we have to accuse no one but our- 
selves, if on a more intimate connexion we find i 
men different from what we expected at the 
beginning of our acquaintance. Partial senti- 
ments, Sympathy, similarity of taste and dispo- 
sition, flattery, a secret impulse of the soul 
in those moments in which every one that feels ix 
for our fate appears to us as a benefactor : these 
and similar impressions on the mind prompt us 
to ſorm of those people to whom we attach our- 
elves, such ideal notions as afterwards cannot 
3 


some time, we perceive that our good nature 
has misguided and prompted us to unite our- 8 
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possibly be realized. We think them to be as 
pure as angels, and aſterwards are more intole- 
rant to these favourites than to strangers as soon 
ss we perceive that they also have their weak 
sides and human frailties, because we think 
ourselves bound to resent our disappointment 
4 as a Stain on our judgment and prudence. 
Form therefore no extravagant notions of the 
perfections of your friends, and you will not be 


they may commit in moments of temptation. : 
Treat them with indulgence ; as you may per- 
2H haps be in want of it yourself on other occa- 

ions. Judge not that you be not judged!” 

And, besides, what right have you to expect 
that your friend should be immaculate ? What 
right have you to censure the morality of your 


fidelity, love and kindness ? Who has appointed 
FF you to be his moral censor ?—lt you go in quest 
of a perfect man in this sublunary world, you 
will exhaust the enumeration of years without 
finding one. 

Above all things, believe not every miserable 
insinuation which weak or wicked people may 
4 | Whisper in your ear to hurt your friend. People 
bo to-day share their last morsel with a man 


astonished nor provoked at a human error which 


friend, when he owes you nothing else but : 
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v bose perfections they speak of with enthusiasm, i 


Mer 
and to-morrow scorn him as the most con- 3 
temptible imposter, because, perhaps, a spiteful Mr fe 
old woman has told them some scandalous tale WM. 
of him ; people who are so weak as to waver in Mine 
| their faith in the honour and rectitude of an old Meent 
and tried friend, because report accuses him of he 
._ certain crimes—such unstable and fickle minds im 
deserve to be pitied, while the loss of their Mal 
friendship is real gain. Appearances are fre- Masi 
| quently deceitful ; we may be placed in situa- of v 
tions that render it impossible for us to eluci- him 
date certain steps even to a friend, and in which hi 
situations our known rectitude is the only proof nis 
to which we can appeal for substantiating our igt 
 mnocence ; and, indeed, a man who knows our Maga 
principles, and has experienced repeated and N virt 
_ undeniable instances of our probity, can require ll 
no other vouchers for the guiltlezsness of the 
heart of his friend. 
IXXU. Bor suppose our friend should 
really have degenerated so much as to have abu- 
sed our confidence, and returned our friendship 0 
with ingratitude. In that case he undoubtedly 


ceases to be our friend, but nevertheless ought 


to be treated with as much forbearance and in- 
dulgence as we are bound to show to every other 


1 


of 


Ne 
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derson who is a stranger to us. I think it is a 
mistaken delicacy, and generally the offspring 
ff false pride, which does not permit us to ac- 
nowledge that we have erred, when we ima- 
gine we are bound to speak of such a traitor in 
rentle terms, because he was once our friend. 
he only motive which can actuate us to spare 
him, is the idea that the human heart in gene- 
al is weak and liable to err, and that we may 
Naasily carry our indignation too far, when a kind 
ft vengeance is blended with our judgment of 
im. On the other hand, the cirumstance in 
which we have been betrayed cannot aggravate 
his crime in the least, nor does it give us a 
Fight to declaim more violently against him than 
3 against any of those who betray other wr props and 
4 virtue: in general. 


_ CnayrTex II. 
On Conversation between Masters and Servants. 


SECTION I, 


I. is lamentable enough that the greater part 
of mankind is forced by weakness, poverty, 
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_ tyranny and other causes to be subservient to 
the smaller number, and that the honest man 
frequently must obey the nod of the villain. 
What therefore can be more just than that those 
whom Providence has intrusted with the power 
to sweeten the life of their fellow-men, and to 
render its burthens easier, Should make the best 4 
use of that fortunate situation. 


II. Ir is however also true, that che majo- 


rity seem to have been born to be slaves, and i 


noble and truly magnanimous sentiments to be 3 
the inheritance of a small number only. But 


let us consider that the ground of this truth is 


founded rather on the defective education 
which the rising generation generally receive { 
chan on their natural disposition. Luxury, and 
its concomitant train, the despoilers of every age 


in which they are ſostered, create an enormous WF” 


number of wants which render the majority of 


mankind dependent on a few. The insatiable | 6] 


thirst for gain and gratification produces mean 
passions, and forces us to beg as it were, for 
those things which we imagine to be necessary 

for our existence; whereas temperance and 


moderation are the source of all yirtues, and the 4 =. 


precursors of true happiness. 


4 III. ALTHOUGH most people ond be 
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4 callous against more refined sentiments, yet are 
they not all ungrateful towards those that treat 


in, chem with generosity, nor are they entirely blind 
hose o all intrinsic worth. Count, therefore, neither 


Wupon the affection and respect, nor on the vo- 
luntary obedience of those that are subject to 
ou, while they are conscious of being morally 
better, wiser and more skilful than yourself, 


najo- and that you are more in want of their assistance 
and chan they of yours; while you treat them ill, 
o be reward them indifferently for essential services, 
But Wand prefer the flatterers amongst them to frank 
th is Wand faithful servants; while they have reason to 
ation be ashamed of belonging to a man whom every 


one hates or despises; while you demand more 


ceive | 
and of them than you would be capable of doing 
y age ¶ Yourself were you in their place; while you care 
nous neither for their moral, cxconomical nor phy- 
ty off sical happiness, and allow them such scanty pay 
iable or their work as renders them desperate, tempts 
nean them to impose upon you. or at least deprives 
for chem of all comforts; while you pay no consi- 
sar deration to their co infirmities, and dis- 
and miss them as soon as they grow old and infirm ; 
1 the while you do not suffer them to have sufficient 


rest and sleep; while you oblige them to wait 
W for you in the streets at midnight, exposed to 
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the inclemency of the weather, till you are 
pleased to withdraw yourself from the excesses 
of nocturnal revels, gaming parties and masque- 
rades ; while your ridiculous pride becomes an 
object of their merriment, or your passion 
impels you to curse and swear at them with the 
fury of a fish-woman, and while all their atten- 
tion cannot obtain one kind word from you. 
Frankness, probity, true humanity, dignity of 


conduct and consistence in all our actions are the | 


saſest means of gaining general regard, and the 
respect and affection of those that depend on | 
us, see us frequently in various situations, and, | 
consequently, cannot be deceived for any length 
of time. Experience teaches us, that servants | 
who have remained some years in a family will 
generally take after their masters, and copy the 
manners which prevail in the family. A brag- 

ging valet is generally the servant of a boaster; } 
 modest masters havecivilservants, and the domes- | 
ties of quiet and regular families are generally well 
behaved and diligent people; quarrelsome and dis- 
solute servants are generally to be met with in 

houses were contentions and licentiousness pre- 
vail. A good example, therefore, is undoubtedly the 
best means to render our domestics virtuous and | 
useful; whercas harsh and tyrannical treatment 
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cannot but render them stubborn and dizaffected : 
to their tormentors. . 
$ IV. Ir is extremely imprudent in a master 
to expose knowingly all his weaknesses to his 
servants, to make them privy to all his private 
affairs, and to use them to extravagance by too 
high salaries. It is equally imprudent not to 
occupy them properly, to leave every thing to 


their discretion, to intrust them with large sums 
the of money and great stores of provisions, wine, 
the Kc. &c. and thereby tempt them to defraud us, 


on and to injure our authority over them by too 
much indulgence, and being too familiar with 
them. We scarcely meet with one amongst an 
hundred of that class who would not abuse such 
a thoughtless indulgence, which is far from 
being the best means of gaining their loye and 
affection. A benevolent, serious, firm and con- 
sistent conduct, which must not be confounded 

with stiff and overbearing solemnity; good and 
prompt payment, which is proportionate to the 
importance of their services ; rigorous punctu- 
ality in inforcing the regularity to which they 
have bound themselves; kindness and affection, 
when they make a modest and reasonable re- 
quest; moderation in the exercise of our autho- 


rity; a just regard to their abilities in the dis- 
Vox. II. D | 
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tribution of labour ; a proper allowance of time 
for innocent recreations, and the improvement 
of their abilities; attention to their wants; rigo- 
rous injunction of cleanliness in their dress and | 
propriety in their conduct; readiness to sacri- : 
fice our own interest, when we can contribute 
to the improvement of their situation; paternal | 
care for their health and morals,—these are the 
only means of obtaining good and faithful ser- | 


yants and of insuring their affection. To this 


I beg leave to recommend the not keeping too 
many, but to employ properly and usefully as 
well as treating and paying well the few domes- 
tics your rank in life may require. For the | 
more servants you have the worse you will I 
generally be served. 4 
S V. Ovn fashionable mode of life has de- | 
prived us of one of the first and sweetest rela- 
tions, namely, that which subsists between the 
head of a family and the inmates of his house, 
which happy relation, when in perfect harmony, 
is replete with every comfort and produetive of 
the highest dignity. The rights and pleasures 
| which a father of a family is intitled to claim, | 
| have but too generally disappeared, and the 
domestics are looked upon no longer as mem- 
bers of the family, but considered as hiretings 
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e we may discard at pleasure; while chey, 
on the other hand, may leave us as soon as they 
have a prospect of finding elsewhere more li- 
berty, ease or better pay; this refined age hav- 
ing taught us to discontinue living amongst 


signal of the bell for their creeping from their 
frequently dirty and unhealthy cells to receive 
our commands. Such a loose connexion, formed 
only for an uncertain space of time, draws a 
line of demarcation between the interests of 
both parties; the master endeayours to procure 
hirelings at the possibly cheapest rate, unless 
vanity or extrayagance prompt him to pay ex- 
traordinary wages ; and but few regard the fate 

wich these poor beings may expect when old 
de- age and infirmity shall render them unfit for 
ela- ervitude; while the servant, who is not igno- 


quence of his precarious expectations is but too 
frequently tempted to rob his master whenever 
he can do it with security; and thereby save, 
if possible, something for a rainy day. It is ob- 
vious what a baneful influence this must have 


ment, and upon mutual confidence and affec- 


D 2 


them, and to see them only when we give the 5 


rant of such unworthy treatment, and in conse- 


upon the moral character, on mental improve- 


W tion, It would indeed be unjust to ) moinennn 2 
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that all masters and mistresses behave in ck ' 
an inhumane and unnatural manner to their 
Servants : but where can we find in our dege- 
nerated age masters who assume the characters 
of fathers and instructors of those that serve 
them, who delight in assembling them together 


to improve their minds by wise and kind dis- 


courses, encouraging them to take care of their 
moral character, and to provide for their future 
eternal welfare? It cannot, indeed, be denied 
that few of those that serve in the families of 
people of inferior rank have had an education 
that will render them sensible of the value of 
such condescension, or capable of making a 
proper use of it; but what can prevent us from 
educating our servants ourselves, treating them 
like our own children, and rewarding them in 
proportion to their merits and our abilities? 1 
know, indeed, from experience, with how many 
difficulties and inconveniences such an under- 
taking is attended. It miscarries frequentlß; 
our labour is oftentimes unsuccessful, or not 
properly estimated. This, however, is often 
owing to our own imprudence and erroneous 
conduct; for the lowest menials are not always 
so ungrateful as we are apt to think. We 
sometimes give them an education altogether Þ 
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inconsistent with their situation, and thereby ; 


render them dissatisfied with their station, in- 
stead of laying a solid foundation for their hap- 


piness ; or we treat them as children when they 
are arrived at years of maturity. They, as well 
as all other rational beings, have an innate de- 
sire for liberty; they imagine, by quitting our 
service, to shake off an onerous yoke, and be- 


lieve they have no farther occasion for our pro- 


tection, but are able to be their own counsellors 


and governors. Yet, in the course of time, they 
frequently repent having left us on experi- 
encing the difference between a kind father and 
an imperious master, and on having acquired 
lively and just notions of real liberty. An un- 
known good always appears more preferable to 


us than that to which we are used, how excel- 


lent soever it be. In doing good in this world 


we must not count upon success and gratitude, 
but perform it merely from a love of our duty. 
Yet, not all labour which seems to be lost is 
entirely fruitless, as the effects of a good edu- 
cation frequently shine brilliantly when least ex- 


pected. It is also extremely sweet to so and 


plant for others, while the enjoyment of the 
fruits we have grown affords but a very com- 


mon Pleasure, 
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S VI. A father of a family has a just right t6 to 
demand of his servants to perform all their du- 
ties with care and fidelity ; but he ought never 
to suffer himself to be impelled by the fervour 
of passion to vent his indignation at his do- 
mestics by swearing at them, calling them 
names, or even striking them. A generous 
mind will never demean itself so low as to ill- 
treat those that have not the power of defend- A 
ing themselves. 1 

I must also observe on this occasion, that it 
is extremely hard for servants to have part of 
their scanty wages deducted for trifling da- 
mages which they haye caused by their inad- 
vertency ; for instance, when they have broken 
some piece of furniture. As for the rest, pru- 

dence requires we should animate our servants 
with such a degree of confidence in our candour 
and indulgence, as to inform us instantly when 
anything is lost or has been broken, that we 
may repair the damage as soon as possible, and 
never suffer our domestic inventory to be de- 
fective: as for instance, when one or more 
cups, dishes or glasses of a complete set are 
wanting, the rest will not be taken so much 
care of as before, and the whole set will soon 
disappear to the great injury of our purse, 
3 
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8 vn. STRANGE servants ought in every re- 
spect to be treated by us with civility and kind- 
ness, as they are free people with regard to our- 
selves. To this we must add, that many ser- 
vants have much influence with their masters 
whose favour we wish to preserve, as the voice 
of the lower class frequently becomes extremely 
dangerous to our character, and finally that 
that class takes an adverse conduct more un- 
kindly, and is easier provoked than persons of a 
polite education, who are thereby induoed to 
overlook trifling offences. 

VIII. Ir will not be deemed a 3 ; 
from the purpose of this work, if I here warn 
my readers against loquacity and familiarity in 
their conversation with hair-dressers, barbers, 
milliners and mantua-makers. This class of 
people (with some few exceptions) are very apt 
to communicate the discourses of one customer 
to another, to intrigue, to boast of the conſi- 
dence reposed in them by their superiors, and 
to propagate tales and suffer themselves to be 
employed in numerous mean offices. It is 
therefore prudent to keep them at a . 
distance. 

N. Doxxsrics are apt to think that pur- 
loining articles of provision, as coffee, tea, sugar, 
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ccc. &c. comes not under the denomination of 
theft. Although this cannot be justified by 
any means, yet it is the duty of masters and 


mistresses to remove all opportunities which 


could tempt their servants to commit such acts 
of dishonesty. There are two means which are 
most conducive to effect this; namely, tempe- 
rance and unshaken dominion over the desires I 

of sensuality ; and from time to time, a volun- 


tary gratification of those wishes which could 
tempt them to commit an act of dishonesty. 
FX. It is now requisite I should advance 
something concerning the conduct of the ser- 
vant towards the master; but as I shall have an 


opportunity of discussing this point more at 


large, when treating on the conversation of the 
Great and the Rich, I shall therefore confine 


myself at present to a few general observations 
on that head. 


All those that serve are bound to execute the 
duties they have engaged to perform with the 
greatest and most strict fidelity; I would con- 


sequently advise their doing too much rather 


than too little, promoting the interest of their 


masters as diligently as their own, acting always 
with such candour and being so regular and 
exact in the execution of their task, as to bs 
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enabled at all times to give a cheerful and satis- 


factory account of their conduct to their supe- 
riors: never to make an improper use of the 
confidence of their master; not to disclose the 
errors and defects of those whose bread they 
eat, nor to suffer themselves to be tempted by 


their passion to violate the respect which they 


owe those to whom Providence has subjected 


them. It is, however, also necessary ſor ser- 
vants that they should always conduct them- 
selves with so much dignity as will prevent their 


masters treating them with contempt, or exact- 
ing services of a degrading nature of them; 
but only such as will impel them to feel a cer- 
tain degree of regard for tbem, notwithstanding 


the line of demarcation which civil order has 


drawn between them. I must also caution ser- 


vants not to suffer themselves to be tempted by 


imposing appearances to change their situation, 


for the sole reason of bettering themselves; be- 


cause every station has its peculiar inconveni- 


ences which we cannot discern at a distance. 


Should a servant, notwithstanding such a pru- 


dent and honest conduct, have the misfortune 


to serve a hard, ungrateful and ĩmperious mas- 
ter, his own saſety and happiness requires he 
should have recourse only to mild and respect- 
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' ful remonstrances, and if these should not suc- 
ceed, to submit, without murmuring and idle 
complaints, to his hard fate, until he can obtain 
a better situation; prudence ought to teach 
him, that it would be dangerous and useless 


even to think of revenging himself for the in- \ 


juries he may have suffered in his former place, 
by complaining of them to his fellow-servants 
or other people, in detailing odious tales, or 
having recourse to malicious aspersions. In- 
stances may however take place in which the 
injured honour of a servant renders it necessary 
for him to demand a public reparation of his 
powerful oppressor, and in such a case he ought 
to meet his tyrant firmly and frankly, confiding 
in the justice of his cause, in the aid of Provi- 


dence and the protection of the law and good 


men, not suffering himself to be deterred nei- 
ther by fear of men, nor poverty, nor art, from 
rescuing his honour, although the powerful 
villain should be able to rob him of every thing 
eee | 


On 
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CHAPTER — 


On Conversation with Landlor ds, Neighbours, 2 
those that live with us in the same House. 


' SECTION 3 


. neighbours and the inmates of your | 
house have, after the members of your own 


family, the nearest claim to your advice and 


assistance. It is extremely grateful, in town 


as well as country, to have an opportunity of 
cultivating an unrestrained, amicable and fami- 


liar intercourse with worthy neighbours. Many 


instances occur in human life in which imme- 


diate, though trifling assistance is highly accept- 


able to us, especially when oppressed with sor- 
row, we pant after the society of a good man 
whom we need not seek at a distance; or when 


we wish to divert our mind, after the fatigues of 
our occupation, by conversing with a person of 


a sensible and rational disposition. I would 
therefore advise you not to neglect your neigh- 
bours if they be obliging and sociable. It is an 
opinion very preyalent in large cities, that it is 
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unbecoming a man of rank and fashion to ex- 


|  Hibit so friendly a deportment to those who live 


with him in the same house; this notion how- | 
ever is extremely absurd, and I know not why | 
I should ride some miles when the amusement 
J am hunting after may easily be had at home; 
or why I should post all over the town to solicit 
a kind office, if a person live near me who * 
would execute it cheerfully were I in n I 
of his friendship and affection. vx 
II. I usr, however, caution my e 
against intruding themselves upon those who 
live in the same house, and cannot escape their 
importunities, also against prying into their 
actions, interfering with their private affairs, 
watching their steps, or divulging trifling irregu- 
larities and errors which they discover in their 
conduct. As servants are particularly prone to 
do these things, we ought as much as possible 
to prevent their giving way to so despicable a 
spirit of low intrigue, and to use every means 
which prudence suggests ſor banishing all de- 
scriptions of tale-bearing from our house. 
S III. Tank are civilities which we owe to 
those that live with us in the same house, and 
also to neighbours—civilities, which in tem- 
sclyes appear to be trifling, but nevertheless 
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contribute very much to preserve concord and 
render us beloved, and therefore ought not to 
be omitted. As for instance, we ought not to 
disturb our neighbours, or those that live with 

us beneath the same roof, by loud and late rap- 

pings at our door, or riotous noise in our house; 
nor to look inquisitively into the windows of 
chose that live opposite us, nor to throw rubbish 
into the yards or gardens of our neighbours, but 
avoid every thing that can give the slighetest 
offence to them. 
$ IV. Some people are 90 indelicate as to 
think they have a right to spoil hired houses, 
ſurniture, gardens, &c. &c. because they pay a 
rent so extravagant that it will be sufficient to 
indemnify the owner for such losses. But how 
is it possible that a man who has had a good 
education can find pleasure in wantonly spoiling 
the property of another, or vexing any one with- 
out a prospect of deriving the least benefit from 
it, but must thereby eventually render himself 
| hated ? Punctuality in the payment of our rent, 
civility to the landlord, regularity, cleanliness 
and a nice attention to his interest, are a great 
recommendation to others, and will prompt 
them to receive us more cheerfully, and at a less 


—_ 
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extravagant rent into their houses than those 


that are richer and of a higher rank. 


The landlord, on the other hand, ought alss 
to be civil and just to his tenant, and not to 
quarrel at every trifling accident which might 
have happened had he inhabited his house him- = 


self. 


& V. Wurx a r takes hw | 
among people who inhabit the same house, pru- 
dence requires they should endeavour to settle 
it as soon as possible; for nothing is more pain- 
ſul to a sensible man, than being obliged to live 


beneath the same roof with people against whom 
he has conceived a seeret aversion. 


Cnarrzn IV. 
Or the Relation a Hosts and Gueets, 


SECTION I. 


1 ancient times men had high notions oof the 
rights of hospitality. These notions are still 


prevalent, and the rights of hospitality held 


I 
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sacred in countries and provinces which are less 
populous, or where the manners are more sim- 
ple, and wealth, luxury and corruption less pre- 
dominant. In our great cities, however, where 
the influence of fashion and refinement begins 


his circumstances and inclinations, acknowledges 
more or less, or entirely neglects. 'To confess 
the truth, it is indeed pardonable in a prudent 
man if he, in our profligate age in which good 
nature is so frequently abused, be more than 
usually circumspect in exercising the laws of 


his purse before he opens his house, pantry and 
cellar to every idler and cringing parasite. 
When speaking of hospitality, I do not point at 


for with them a propensity for amusement, vanity 
and splendour regulates every thing in the 


of view he is to behold it. I shall at present 
confine myself entirely to hospitality as it is ex- 
erciged by persons of the middle station, and 


gradually to expel all principles of generosity, 
the laws of hospitality are considered only as 
rules of civility, which every one according to 


hospitality, and carefully consults the state of 


that which is exercised by the great and rich; 


most sumptuous manner, and he that gives 
knows as well as he that receives, to what ac- 
count this ought to be put, and in what point 
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et. 

$ II. ApMiNnISTER the little which you can 
sacrifice to hospitality in a becoming manner, 
i. e. with propriety, cordiality, and a cheerful 
countenance. When you are treating a friend 
or a stranger, endeavour rather to display regu- 
| larity and good-will than splendour. Hospit- 
able reception 1s particularly calculated to re- 


commend us to travelling strangers. The prin- I 


cipal object of their wishes is not a sumptuous 
meal, but rather to be introduced to good fami- 
lies, and thus obtain an opportunity of collecting 
the intelligence which they want to gather on 
their travels. Hospitality to Strangers is there- 
fore very much to be recommended. 

Be careſul not to betray marks of distress when 
you are surprized by an unexpected visit! No- 
thing is more unpleasant and painful than to 
perceive that the man who admits us to his 


table, does it with reluctance and merely out 


of civility, or that he expends more on our 
account than his circumstances render conve- 


nient; that he incessantly whispers something 
into the ear of his wife or his servants, or scolds } 


them when a plate is misplaced or something 


is wanting; when he must run up and down g | 


us 
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stairs to order every thing, and thus is pre- 


vented sharing in the pleasures of the com- 


pany; when he himself treats us cheerfully, but 


his wife counts every morsel and every glass of 
wine we take; when so little is in the dish as 
renders it difficult for the person who carves 


to help each of those that are at a table; when 


the host or his wife presses us constantly to eat 
and drink; and finally, when we must be 


witnesses of the dissensions which prevail in the 


funily, or of the confusion and disorder that 
reigns in the house. In a word, there is a 
manner of displaying hospitality which gives a 
higher value to a frugal meal than a sumptuous 
ſcast would have done under different circum- 
stances. This depends very much on the con- 
versation which is carried on at table. We 
must therefore understand the art of conversing 
with our guests on such subjects only as give 
them pleasure, and in a great and mixed com- 
pany start such discourses as are generally inte- 
resting, and afford to all that are present an op- 
portunity of showing themselves in a favourable 
light. We must encourage the timid and exhi- 
larate the melancholy. Every guest ought ta 
have an_ opportunity of conversing on some 
topic which he is fond to discourse of. Know- 
r E 
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ledge of the world and of men, will in 
instances be our best guide. We must be all 
eye and ear, without betraying a studied atten- 
tion or a painful exertion, and afford to our 


guests no cause to suspect that our politeness I 
does not flow from the heart, but originates only 


in a desire to prove that we know how to behave 
properly. I must also advise you, not to invite 
or place such people near each other at table as 
are utter strangers, or even enemies, or do not 
understand one another, and are thus rendered 
incapable of enjoying the pleasures of convi- 
viality. But all these marks of attention must 
be shewn in such a manner as not to be more 
painful than pleasing to our guests. Should we 
have committed the mistake of inviting a friend 
on a wrong day, or our servant have delivered 


the card of invitation to a wrong person; he 1 


| ought, nevertheless, not to have the least cause 
to perceive that he comes unexpectedly; at 
least we must not let him see that his presence 


distresses us. Many people amuse themselves 


and others best when they are invited to large 
companies; whilst others appear to greater 
advantage when in small parties. To all this 
we ought to pay the strictest attention. Every 


particular 


one who is in your house, for a shorter or 


longer time, though he be your mortal enemy, 
must be protected while he is beneath your 


which others may be inclined to commit against 
him. Every one that is admitted to your house, 


ſor the victuals which you gave him and thus to 


should stay longer than you expected, but show 
him the very first day neither more nor less po- 
liteness than you can continue to display if he 
should stay longer than is agreeable to you. 

III. Goop breeding requires that we should 
not intrude ourselves upon others, and have sense 


no one. People are not always disposed or in 
aà situation to see visitors, or to entertain them 
long. We ought therefore not to pay an unex- 
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roof against all kinds of injury and persecution, 


ought to feel himself as free in it as if he were 
at home. Let him have his own way, do not 
haunt all his steps when he wishes to be by him- 
self, and do not demand of him to amuse you 


pay for the kindness he receives; and finally, 
relax not in your civility and hospitality if he 


enough to perceive how long our presence in 
a house will be agreeable and burthensome to 


pected visit to people who live not on a grand 
footing, or invite ourselves to their table. We 
are bound by all the ties of honour and gratitude 


n 
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| who 1s hospitable to us. When our hat hes 
occasion to converse with his people on family 


affairs, or is engaged in domestic business, we 


| ought to retire till he be again at leisure. It is 
a sacred duty of a guest not to pry into the 
secrets of the family with whom he lives, to 


accommodate himself to the customs of the 


house as if he were a member of the family, to 
demand little attendance, to be temperate, not 


to disturb the domestic peace of his host by his 


| whims or ill- humour when he thinks sufficient 
attention is not shewn him, nor to speak abroad 


in a ridiculing and sneering manner of scenes 


which he has witnessed in the house of his en- 


tertainer. 


FIV. Tutrearealso people whoput such a high 


value on the hospitality they shew to us, as to 


expect being praised and flattered for their Kind- 
ness, and that we should humour all their whims. 
This undoubtedly is very unjust. A temperate 


man who visits us expects no more than a com- 


fortable meal; and this he can easily have at a 
cheaper rate. While the greater display of pro- 


visions we find on the table of our entertainer is 
not worth such a sacrifice; and the time we 
Spend at the house of a friend is, undoubtedly, 


wore precious to us than all the delicacies which 


his table abounds with ean be to him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the Relations between Benefactors and the 
Objects of their Kindness, as well as between 


Instructors and Pupils, Creditors and Debtors. 


| SECTION I. 


Genn is a sacred duty; therefore ho- 
nour the man who has been kind to you. 
Thank him not only in terms which express 
the warmth of your gratitude, but avail your- 
self also of every opportunity to serve and to be 
useful to him in return. Should you however 
have no opportunity of doing it, you ought at 
least to display the gratitude of your heart by 
the kindness of your conduct towards him, 
Be not however too punctual in proportioning 
your conduct to the magnitude of the kindness 
you have received, but to the degree of good 
will which your benefactor has displayed. Cease 
not being grateful to him, although you should 
have no further occasion for his assistance; and 
let not the recollection of his beneficence slip 
your memory when misfortunes have eclipsed his 
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greatness and deprived him of his n 
splendour. 


$ II. Neves stoop to low flattery, either to 


; obtain assistance, or to return the protection of 
a bad man by mean servility. Be a bold cen- 
surer of injury whenever duty and probity de- 
mand it, and let no bribery silence the impar- 
tial voice of truth. You repay amply the kind- 
ness of your benefactor, when in return you 
fulfil the duties of a sincere friend, and tell him 
frankly what is salutary and necessary ſor him to 


know, though you should run the risk of for- 
feiting his protection and being suspected of in- 


_ gratitude. Suffer no one to boast of his estcem 


for you, and of his having defended your cha- 
racter against the malice of others as an act of 
condescending kindness; for if you was deser- 


ving of it, he merely obseryed a duty which we 
owe even to our enemies; and if not, he did not 
act as a just and judicious man ought to behave if 


even t his best and dearest friend. 
& ITT. Ir is extremely distressing to a sensible 


man to discover that a person to whom he owes 


many obligations has a. bad character. This 
painful sensation we may frequently escape by 


| accepting as little assistance from others as pos- 


sible. Yet it cannot always be ayoided, There- 


If 


nal 
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ſore should you be under the necessity of accept- 
ing kind offices of a really bad man, I would 
advise you to treat him with as much forbearance 
as is consistent with probity and a prudent love 
of truth, and to be silent as to the defects of his 


character; but only as long as silence will be 
no crime; for in that case, all considerations of 
delicacy must cease. As there is a difference 


between those that dispense benefactions, so 
there is also a material one between the bene- 
factions themselves. There are trifling kind 
offices which we may receive without fear even 
from the worst characters. It will be their 
fault, if they rate them higher than they ought 
to be valued. In more momentous instances, 
particularly when you cannot foresee that you 
shall ever be capable of returning kind offices, 
1 would advise you not to accept them at all 
under such circumstances. 

$ IV. Tus manner in which we e dispense be- 
nefactions. is frequently worth more than the 
action itself. It can inhance the value of every 
gift, as on the other hand, it can also de- 
prive it of all merit. Few people are properly 
acquainted with this art; it is however of the 
last importance we should study it, as it is the 
duty of every sensible man to learn to do good 
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in a noble manner; not to offend the delicacy 
of the person to whom we are kind, nor to im- 


pose too onerous obligations upon him; to up- 


braid him neither directly nor indirectly with 
the benefactions which he has received from 


our hands ; to spare the object of our kindness 
the painful necessity of thanking us in an hu- 


miliating manner; not to court expressions of 
gratitude, yet nevertheless not to deprive a 
grateful mind of the opportunity of giving vent 
to its dutiful sentiments. A man who gives 
opportunely, unsolicited and cheerfully, bestows 
a twofold kindness on the person who is in want 
of assistance. Therefore give willingly ! It is 


an heavenly pleasure to give as well as to ein- 


| brace an opportunity of promoting the happi- 


ness of a fellow-creature. Be at all times ready 


to oblige others, but do not indiscriminately la- 
vish away your benefactions. Be ready to serve 
others; but never intrude your services on any 


one. Be not solicitous whether your kindness 


will meet a grateful return or no! Display the 
nicest delicacy in your conversation with those 
that owe obligations to you, lest they should 
suspect you of wishing to be repaid for your 


kindness, to be desirous of making them sensible 


of your superiority, or of taking greater liberties 
I 
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with them, because they are bound by grati- 
tude to be silent. Do not repel the distressed 
from your door! When you are requested by 


any person to give advice or assistance, you 


onght to listen kindly, attentively and with fel- 


low- feeling to his tale. Let him speak without 
being interrupted ; and if you cannot complx 


with his request, inform him frankly and with- 


out bitterness, of the cause which prevents you 


from realizing his expectation. Take great care 


to avoid all ambiguous subterfuges and deocitful 


Promises! 

$ V. No benefaction is uperior- to chat of 
instructing and cultivating the mind of others. 
Every person who has contributed anything 
towards making us wiser, better and happier, 
has the strongest claim to our everlasting and 
warmest gratitude. Although he should not 
have exerted himself to the best of his abilities, 
yet we ought not to be ungrateful for the little 
improrement which we owe to him. 

People who have devoted theinselves zealously 
to the important occupation of educating the 
rising generation, generally deserve being treated 


with peculiar regard. To form and cultivate 


the mind of man is indeed a most difficult and 
arduous task, the accomplisghment of which 
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cannot be rewarded with money. The wha 
master of even the most insignificant village, 


who executes the duties of his calling with 
faithful diligence, is unquestionably one of the 


most useful and important persons in the State; 
and as his income generally is scanty enough, 
it is but just we should endeavour to sweeten 


the laborious life of such an useful member of 
ociety by treating him at least with due respect. 
It is highly disgraceful to parents to treat the 
instructor of their children as a sort of menial 
scrvant. Oh ! that parents, who are not sensible 
of the meanness of such a conduct, would for 


a moment reflect upon the baneful influence 


which it must have on the minds of their chil- 
dren. It grieves me when I see a worthy go- 
vernor or governess sit mute and spiritless at 


the table of their purse-proud patron, where 
they dare not take a share in the conversation, 
or are afraid to put themselves in any respect on 
a level with the rest of the company, while even 
the children under their care are treated by 


their parents, the servants and strangers as their 
superiors in rank, although they ought to be 
considered as the greatest benefactors of the 


family, if they acquit themselves faithfully of 
their important charge. 
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It cannot indeed be denied that there are 
many tutors who act so unworthy and pitiful a 
part when out of their study, as to justify, in 
some degree, the neglect they experience in the 
drawing- room and at the table of their patron; 
however, this cannot invalidate the arguments 
which we have alledged, for commanding a re- 
spectful treatment of those persons to whom we 
have intrusted the education of our children; 
and it reflects the highest disgrace upon parents 
who select such raw and unpolished hirelings to 
undertake a task which requires no small degree 
of urbanity and mental, as well as personal, ac- 
complishments. 

Should you be so fortunate as to have met 
with a worthy man who undertakes the mo- 
mentous charge of educating your son, you 
ought not only to treat him with peculiar kind- 
ness and distinguished marks of respect and 
gratitude, but also to give him full liberty to 
| follow his own plan of education without any 
_ contradiction ; and as you intrust your child to 
his care to transfer the most material part of 
your paternal authority to him Let, as all 
this is fitter to be treated upon more at large in 
a book on education than in these volumes, we 
shall drop this point and make a few. observa- 
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tions on the relation between Creditors and 
Debtors. 
$ VI. HumaxITY and prudence require we 
Should be civil, just and kind to our debtors. 
It is a very reprehensible principle to think that 
a person who owes us money has thereby be- 
come our slave, that he must take up with all 
sorts of humiliation, that he is not at liberty to 
decline complying with any demand which we 
may think proper to make, and, in general, that 
the pecuniary assistance we afford to our fellow- 
ereatures can authorize us, at any time, to look 
contemptuously down upon them, and to treat 
them as our inferiors. 
Pay your creditors punctually, and be faithful 
to your promises; confound not the honest man 
who lends on moderate interest to gain a liveli- 
hood by it with the extorting usurer, and you 
will always find people who are ey to assist 
you in en matters. | 


ist 
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CRATTEI VI. 


Ou our Conduct towards others in Various and 
Peculiar Nau tions and Relations. 


SECTION 1. 


! * aw) distress no person — 


Be benevolent, obliging, just and prudent in 
your conduct, open and frank in your dealings 


with others, and carefully abstain from all am- 


biguities and cunning artifices. Take no step 
that would be injurious to others. Disturb the 
happiness and peace of no person. Calumniate 
no one, nor reveal the faults of any of your fel- 
low-citizens if you have no undoubted cause, or 
the happiness of others do not impel you to 
speak of them. Notwithstanding this wise and 

prudent conduct, should envy and malice still 
persecute you, you will then at least have the 


| consolation of suffering innocently, and of 


having afforded your enemies no jor cause for 
bating you. . 

It is not always i in our power to render our- 
celves beloyed, but it depends at all times on our- 
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selves not to be despised. General applause 
and praise are not necessary to render us happy. 
Even tae knave cannot help respecting a really 
wise and virtuous man, and two or three sincere 
friends are sufficient to cheer our path through 
_ 8 
If you wish to converse without fearful re- 
straint with others, you must accustom yourself 
to being unconcerned when all those with whom 
you ars connected are not sensible of your virtue 
and talents. The more apparent our abilities 
and accomplishments are, the more ought we 
to stand prepared for being an object of the 
malice and envy of bad and weak men; and 
we may receive it as a general principle, that 
those whose conduct is approved of by the una- 
nimous voice of all classes are commonly men 
of indifferent talents, possessing no character, 
or mean flatterers and hypocrites. It is, in- 
deed, no very difficult task to ingratiate our- 
selves with men, even with those who are most 
violently prejudiced against us, and we may 
frequently gain our end by one private conver- 
sation, particularly when we are acquainted with 
their blind side, and regulate our discourses and 
actions accordingly. However, this is a con- 
temptible art, and unbecoming an honest man. 
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And what need we to care whether people who 
do not know our heart, and perhaps have never 


Seen us, are prejudiced against us by the clack 


of an old gossip or no ? 
Never complain of persecution and the f ma- 
lignity of your enemies, if you wish not to in- 


crease the number of the latter. There is al- 


ways a number of cowardly and mean reptiles 
sneaking about, who have not the courage to 

attack a worthy man publicly, but will instantly 
assail you when they perceive you are helpless, 
timid and cast down ; and this class of people, 
however insignificant they may appear to you, 
can cause you more distress and vexation than 
you imagine. A man of spirit and firmness 
must be his own protector. Display confidence 
in yourself, and you will check a whole army of 
knaves. Besides, we have too much struggling 
in this world, not to have the strongest reason 
for looking to ourselves for resources of defence; 
and every good man is so much occupied with 
his own concerns, that it is mostly of no avail 
to look out for allies, especially as these will 
generally leave us to shift for ourselves as soon 
as their own security is at staxe. The man 
who makes pretensions of not perceiving that 


he is persecuted, and uniformly displays satis- 
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faction with his lot, and speaks of his friends, 
is thought to be a powerful ally whom it is dan- 
gerous to offend; whereas the person who com- 
plains of his lamentable fate, and the rancour 
with which he is persecuted by his enemics, 


exposes himself to the attacks of every one that 


delights in mischief. 


Check your passion, and use no rude expres- 


sions against your enemies in your discourses or 
writings; and if ill-will and passion should ac- 
tuate them (which is generally the case) it will 


be prudent in you to enter into no explanation 


whatever. Bad people are punished best by 


contempt, and the safest way to refute tale- 


bearing, is to show that we do not mind it. 
Should you therefore be calumniated, inno- 


cently accused, and your principles misrepre- 


sented, I would advise you to exhibit a certain 
degree of honest pride and dignity in your con- 
duct, and leave it to time to convince the 
world of your innocence. 


All knaves are not insensible to a noble, ge- 
nerous and frank treatment. Therefore use 
these weapons as long as possible in defending 


yourself against your enemies. They will not 
fear your vengeance, but will tremble at de- 
grading themselves in the eyes of the public, 
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by continuing to persecute a man who | is gene- 


rally respected. 

Should they be rendered more impudent and 
daring by your silence, it will be prudent in 
you to make them sensible that you could resent 


their malice, if you were inclined to hurt them. 


But beware of having recourse to crooked 
means in attempting to check their malice. 
Never call bad people to your assistance against 


them, nor associate with one rogue to defeat 


another, but face them singly with frankness, 
firmness and spirit. It is almost incredible how 
easily one man, who has a good conscience and 
a noble spirit, can defeat a numerous crew of 
cowardly knaves. 

Scorn only powerful and overbearin g ene- 
mies, but spare the conquered and unfortunate 
foe, and be silent of the injuries which he has 
committed against you as soon as he is no 
longer able to hurt you, and has lost the good 
opinion of the public ; for your innocence will 
finally be brought to light, and then enjoy your 
triumph with moderation and modesty. 

Be always ready to be reconciled to your 


enemy, and when all differences between you 


and him are settled, try to forget all injuries 
which you have received from bim, although 
.* OL. . ME 
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you should have reason to apprehend that he 
will avail himself of the first opportunity that 
offers itself to repeat them. Be upon your 
guard, but display no diffidence in his sincerity ! 
It is better to be innocently offended a second 
time than to offend, provoke and discourage, in 
a single instance, a man who sincerely wishes 

to be again on amicable terms with you. But 

ve must also be able to forgive a foe, without 
being first solicited by him. 
Me frequently have the best opportunity of 
forming a proper judgment of the temper of a 
man when he has offended us; and I would 
advise you carefully to observe whether such 
a person endeavours to soothe your resentment, 
whether he does it soon after the offence has 
been committed, or at a later period, publicly 
or privately ; whether he is actuated by obsti- 
nacy or timidity in his remissness to give you a 
speedy and public satisfaction; whether he takes 
no step at all to regain your good opinion, shuns 
you and becomes your avowed enemy ; whe- 
ther this proceeds from thoughtlessness or ran- 
corous malice, or whether he endeavours to 

palliate his offence, has recourse to artful am- 
biguities, and strives to put the injury you have 
suffered in a false point of view, to make others 
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believe that he has not wronged you ? Such 
features assuredly indicate in the years of child- 
hood what will be the prevailing disposition at 
a maturer age. 

When you have offended a person, you are 
bound by the laws of prudence and justice to 
repair the injury which you have — = 
with manly frankness, and as soon as possible. 
It is impossible for me here to give you rules 
for all individual cases; I shall therefore only 
observe on this occasion, that there are people 
who by every little condescension on our part 
are rendered so overbearing and prone to injure 
us, as makes it necessary for us not to humble 
ourselyes too much when we have offended them 
Slightly, but rather to endeavour making them 
forget the offence by behaving with more pru- 
dence and circumspection in future. 

The greater the man is who is persecuted by 
enemies the more necessary will it be for him to 
observe these rules. A minister is sometimes 
ruined by very little people, whose influence he 
treats with scorn, merely because on the first 
attack, he betrays timidity and want of self⸗ 
confidence. 

As for the rest we may justly maintain, that 
our enemies frequently are our greatest benefac- 
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tors without intending it. They render us at- 
tentive to those faults which our vanity, the in- 
dulgence of partial friends, and the mean servi- 
lity of flattering parasites, conceals from our 
eyes. Their aspersions animate us with an ar- 
dent zeal to apply additional diligence, to de- 
serve the approbation of good men, and by 
watching all our steps, they teach us to be care- 


ful not to lay our weak side open to their at- 


tacks. No animosity is more violent than that 
which sometimes takes place between intimate 
| friends. Our vanity is hurt in that case; we 


are ashamed to have been trifled with by a vil- 


lain, and take all possible pains to place his cha- 


racter in the most odious point of view, in order 
to justify our conduct in the eyes of the world. 


It is a lamentable spectacle to see how much in 
that case, even the best of men when once pro- 
voked endeavour to vilify each other merely to 
palliate their conduet. But as we have already 
given some rules on the conduct we have to ob- 


serve towards former friends after a rupture, we 
must therefore refer the reader to the first chap- 
ter in this volume, where they will be found. 

S I. We are frequently at a loss how to 


behave, when our situation compels us to con- 


verse with people who are at enmity with each 
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other, às we generally offend one party by being : 


on an amicable footing with the other, or pro- 
yoke both, when unsolicited we thoughtlessly 
interfere with their differences : to obviate this, 


I beg leave to offer to my readers the following 5 


rules of prudence: 
As much as possible avoid being connected 
at the same time with two parties that hate each 


other. But if you should not be able to prevent 
this, without suddenly breaking off a connexion 


which you have cultivated for some time, pru- 
dence bids you not to suffer yourself to be im- 
plicated in their differences, and to desire their 
not mentioning them in their discourses with 
you. This rule 1s of peculiar importance, when 
people have lived a long time on an intimate 
footing, but suddenly fall out. Be entirely pas- 
sive when one complains to you of the other. 
No matter whether he have used a harsh ex- 
pression in the heat of passion and afterwards be 
reconciled again to his adversary, or whether his 
resentment change into a permanent hatred; 
on mature consideration in either case, he will 
be offended at your having interfered in his 
quarrel. 

But if you cannot avoid this, you will do well 
not to have recourse to double-dealing, but for- 
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bear speaking ill of one party when you are with 

the other, and using the same language with re- 
gard to the latter when conversing with the 

former ; and when you cannot help giving your 
opinion, do it as is becoming an honest and just 
man. 


More disgraceful still than such duplicity i is 


| the conduct of those who, in order to fish in 
_ troubled water, or to obtain some consequence, 


or impelled by delight in doing mischief, or by 
the spirit of intrigue, add fuel to the flame, 
thereby fomenting mutual animosity. 

Do not. suffer yourself to be persuaded to 


make an attempt at reconciling two contending 


parties, if you be not convinced that you have 
to deal with worthy characters who are ready to 
listen to the voice of reason, and have been 
mutually provoked by a misunderstanding which 
may easily be cleared up by the interference of a 
third person; but if on the contrary, you per- 
ceive that ill-will, selfish ness, an unsociable tem- 
per or unbridled passions be the original sources 
of their animosity, and consequently their temper 
leaving no hope for a lasting reconciliation. 
Under such circumstances a mediator always 
risks offending one or both parties. If, finally, 


it should be utterly impossible for Ion to avoid 
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declaring decidedly for one party or the other, 
| you ought not, as narrow-minded people gene- 
rally are accustomed, to side with the' Stronger 
against the weaker party, or to temporize in 
hope of seeing who will be the conqueror, and 
then leave the oppressed sufferer to shiſt for 
himself; but to decide with justice and equity, 

without respect of persons or the least regard to 
friendship, flattery and consanguinity, to give 
your opinion as a man in favour of that party 
whom your unbiassed judgment declares to be 
in the right, and to stand by him firmly and 

faithfully whatever the consequences may be. 

S III. Bor let us now inquire how we are to 
regulate our conduct in our conversation with 
Sick and Sufering people? If my readers have 
ever experienced what an unspeakable comfort 
a careful, patient, and cheerful attendance affords 
in sickness, and under the torture of bodily pains, 
they will not blame me for saying a few words 
on the subject. 

There are diseases in which diversions of the 
mind and a cheerful conversation contribute 
more than anything else to restore the health 
of the patient, while on the contrary, other dis- 
eases are of such a nature as require rest and 
Stent attendance as the only means which can 
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afford ease to the poor sufferer. We must 
therefore carefully consider, which kind of treat- 


ment is most applicable. 


I cannot but confess that I always preferred, 


in dangerous diseases, the attendance of hired 


nurses to the anxious and good-natured intru- 
sion of beloved friends. The former are trained 
buy experience to all the services of the sick-bed, 

and execute them with unshaken patience, 


equanimity and strict punctuality, are not pro- 
voked by our whims and little affected by our 
sufferings; while che latter are frequently 
troublesome to us by their officious zeal, par- 


ticularly when our nerves are highly irritable; 


are over-cautious in tendering their assistance, 


provoke our impatience by their unremitted in- 


quiries, and encrease the acuteness of our suffer- 
ings by the warmth of their fellow-ſeeling so 


visibly depicted in their countenance ; to which 
we must add, that the fear of troubling them 


too often, and the apprehension of offending 


them by betraying our -dissatisfaction at the 
mistakes which they commit, lay a most painful 


restraint upon us. Therefore, if you be desi- 


rous of attending yourself upon your sick friend 
| you must endeavour to imitate the example of 
experienced nurses, — be as little troublesome to 
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the patient : as possible, perform every wing he 
desires in the manner which seems to please him 
best, and be not out of humour should he some- 
times be fractious, quarrelsome and difficult to 
be pleased. We can form no adequate idea of 
the feelings of a person who languishes on the 
bed of sickness, nor can we conceive how power- 
fully the disordered state of his frame operates on 
his mind. Yet a man who is attentive to his 
own self, can attain a high degree of dominion 
over his whims and humours, and even in vio- 
lent diseases exercise so much self-denial as not 
unnecessarily to teaze those persons who attend 
him with tender care. | 

Do not encrease the sufferings of a sick per- 
son, particularly of one that is of a weak and 
irritable temper, by useless complaints and an 
anxious conduct! Talk not of subjects which 
would be disagreeable to him even if he were 
well; as for instance, of domestic troubles, 
death, &c. &c. nor of * of which he 
cannot partake. 

We ought not indeed to ridicule ph whe 
only imagine themselves ill; nor is it advisable 
to attempt convincing them they are well ; be- 
cause this produces just the contrary effect. 
But also we ought not to confirm them in their 
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folly. W "YEN n remonstrances are of 
no use, it will be best to show no compas sion, 


to return no answer to their complaints, and 


when the disease has its seat in the mind, to 
divert their thoughts by Pry” selected 
amusements. 
Tbere are people who imagine to interest 
others tor themselves, by pretending to be of a 
nervous and sickly disposition. This is a foolish 
ucakness. Mental and corporeal weakness may 
indeed sometimes make a favourable impression 
upon effeminate coxcombs, but it will never be 
a recommendation with a man of good sense; 
and people of that class ought to consider, that 
it is by far more preferable to excite admiration 
than compassion, and that nothing is more in- 
teresting than the sight of a being whose ſorm 
and actions bespeak unimpaired vigour, and a 
high degree of mental and bodily health. 

In diseases where the mind has a powerful 
iufluence on the body, and mental sufferings 
encrease the evil and retard the recovery, we 
must exert all our abilities, and rouse our whole 
liveliness into action in order to recal serenity, 
spirit, comfort and hope into the heart of our 
Sick friend. 


IV. Proz who groan under the heavy 
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pressure of adverse fate, who are persecuted by 


the malice of men, reduced to poverty, neg- 


lected, or have strayed from the path of truth 


and virtue, have a just claim to our compassion, 


and ought to be treated with kind forbearance 
and humanity. 
Assist the Poor, if 8 have granted 


pyou the power to afford him relief in his distress. 


Send not the penurious from your door while 


you can give him a small giſt without being un- 
just to your family. Dispense your charity with 
a cheerful heart and with a good grace. Do 
not inquire whether the man whom you can 
relieve, has been the cause of his own misfor- 
tunes? Who would be found entirely innocent 


of the sufferings under which he groans, were 
we always to inquire minutelyafter their causes? 


Have not recourse to futile evasions, if you will 


or can give only a trifle or nothing at all! Let 
not the poor petitioner be appointed by your 


servants, under various nugatory pretexts, to 


come some other day, or fed with promises 
which you are not inclined to keep. Much less 


take the liberty of using barsh and rude words, 


or lecturing the person whose request you are 
not inclined to grant, in order to vindicate the 
callousness of your heart, but speak yourself to 
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the man, and tell him briefly and kindly why 
you can or will not assist him. Do upon the 
first request what reason and equity dictates, and 

wait not till your heart be moved by repeated 
Solicitations. Give not like a spendthrift; but 
let the effusions of your benevolence be regu- 
lated by that justice which you owe to yourself 
and others, and squander not away upon vaga- 
bonds and professed beggars what you owe to 
helpless age, to infirmity and sufferers who are 
_ innocently persecuted by adverse fate; and 
when you have reason to conclude that it will 
give the distressed consolation, let your gift be 
attended by a word of comfort, kind advice and 
a friendly and compassionate look. Behave 
with indulgence and the utmost degree of deli- 
cacy to people who are involved in domestic 
troubles. They are generally very apt to take 
fire, and suspect being despised and neglected 
on account of their poverty. The baneful charm 
of gold, alas! has but too much influence over 
people of all ranks, and generally is the most 
efficacious means of rendering ourselyes re- 
spected. Distinguish yourself from those low 
and yulgar minds who court only the friendship 
of the rich, and respect only the wealthy. Ho- 
nour merit whereyer you find it, and publicly 
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reaped the virtuous poor. Endeavour to procure 
him at least a few happy moments, if you have 
it not in your power to ameliorate his circum- 


stances. The unfortunate in general are sus- 


picious, and imagine that every one is against 
them. Endeavour to cure them of this error, 


and to gain their confidence. 


Shun not the scenes of human misery, _ 


flee from the abode of distress and poverty; for 
if we desire to be capable of having compas- 


sion for the sufferings of an unfortunate brother, 
we must be acquainted with the various scenes 


of misery which this world exhibits. Where 
humble poverty groans and dares not to step 


forth from its gloomy retirement to implore 
assistance; where adverse fate persecutes the 


diligent man who has seen better days; where a 
virtuous and numerous family strive in vain to 


procure by the most indefatigable diligence and 
the daily labour of their hands, as much as is 
sufficient to protect them against hunger, naked- 


ness and disease; where upon the hard couch 


bashful tears run down the pallid cheek—thi- 
ther, my charitable and humane readers, bend 
your steps! There you have the noblest oppor- 


tunity of laying out your money, the super- 


fluity which Providence has intrusted to you, 
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and to gain that interest which no bank i in | the 
world can give you. 


The man who is destitute of money isalso des- 


titute of courage. He constantly fears being neg- 


lected, beheves himself doomed tosubmit to every 


humiliation, and appears every where to disad- 
vantage. Encourage such poor cast-down suf- 
ferers! Honour them when they deserve it, and 


prevail with your friends to do the ame. 


But many are pressed down by still harder 
sufferings than those that spring from poverty 


and want, by mental afflictions, which unceas- 


ingly prey upon their vitals. Oh ! spare such 
pining sufferers! Be kind to them; endeavour 
to cheer them up, to comfort and to inspire them 


with hope, pour healing balsam into their 


wounds, and when you cannot ease the pressure 


of their burthen, at least shed a sympathetic 


tear with them. But let these humane endea- : 
vours to relieve their misery be guided by reason 
and prudence. There are moments of pain in 

which all the arguments of philosophy are 


applicd without success : and then tender com- 


passion is — wore the only and enter 


Solace. 
There is a kind of Sorrow the Soothing of 


which we must patiently leave to the all-healing 
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hand of time; there are sufferers to whom we 
can afford the greatest relief by discoursing 
with them on their misfortunes, and mourners 


of another class find comfort only in solitude; 


there are also situations in which only firm and 


manly remonstrances, repeated exhortations, to 


rouse the drooping spirit to have confidence, 
can be applied with success,—nay, there are 
situations in which the desponding mind must 
be torn forcibly from the brink of black despair. 


But sound judgment and prudence only can 


teach us in every individual case, which of these 


means we have to choose. | 
The unfortunate are about to associate with 
those that are in a similar situation ; but instead 
of receiving mutual consolation, they generally 
increase their sufferings and dejection by their 


complaints, and consequently stray deeper into 


the gloomy mazes of melancholy and despair. 
I therefore warn all unfortunate sufferers to 
avoid contracting such connexions; and advise, 
when neither the arguments of reason which 
offer themselves, nor amusements and diversions 
can render their situation tolerable, to throw 


themselves into the arms of an intelligent friend 


who is not of a sentimental cast of mind, and in 
his company to bend their soul upon those 
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subjects which do not afford nourishment to 


their grief. 

There are people who, upon any afflicting 
occasion, are rather morose and quarrelsome, nay 
oftentimes even malicious than cast-down, 80 as 


to distress innocent people when their affairs 


take an unfavourable turn. A noble and gene- 
Tous heart is mellowed by grief, and even the 
misanthrope who is provoked by adverse fate, if 
be be a good man in other respects, will in- 
deed grow gloomy, reserved, and, if his temper be 


given that way, now and then give vent to his 


impatience; but he will never premeditatedly 


transfer the load of his sorrows to another, 


particularly when his sufferings are more than 
commonly great. 
Most people have compassion only for silent 


grief, and hate to hear loud complaints; as 


perhaps they may seem to be intended to force 
them as it were to be moved to pity. 

Protect and defend the oppressed, the neglected 
and persecuted as far as prudence permits, and 
when you are certain that your taking their 
part will not do them more harm than good. 


This is not only our duty when we can afford 


them effective assistance, and defend their 
character against the poisonous tooth of slander ; 
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but we ought also to make it a rule to distinguish 
silent merit, to honour and encourage the wor- 
thy man who is neglected and treated with con- 


tempt in those circles in which rank, titles and 
wealth eclipse innate worth, and the rattling 
blockhead and boaster silences the voice of the 


wise. Only give such a neglected man an op- 
portunity to join in the conversation, and you 


will be astonished to see in what a favourable 
light he will appear, and what a powerful influ- 


ence the attention you pay him will have on his 


conduct. It has frequently grieved me to sce 
the neglect with which the tutors and govern- 
esses in some great houses, poor country girls 


in the circles of ladies of fashion, and the hum- 


ble companions of some titled or purse- proud 


fools, are treated by their patrons and patronesses 
in splendid circles; and whenever some kind 


attention on my part could contribute anything 
to relieve such martyrs of arrogant and unfeel- 
ing pride from the painful sensations of their 


_ unpleasant situation, I accounted it an honour 


to take notice of and to converse with them, 
when they were overlooked and — by 
every one. 
Envy and malice generally persecute the fa- 
vourite of fortune; artful i intrigue watches every 
n G 
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opportunity to entangle him in her snares and 


to destroy his happiness; but scarcely is such a 


victim of envy entirely ruined, when every one, 
even his persecutors, are ready to take his 
part: but this is generally the case only when 
not a ray of hope is left of his ever being ca- 


pable of rising again. It should therefore seem 
that a man is not yet entirely 8 while 


he bas some enemies left. 


Of all the unfortunate sufferers whom this 


vain world contains, none are more to be pitied 
than such as have involved themselves in a long 
train of guilty actions by a single wrong step, 


suppressed all sense for virtue, acquired a bane- 


ful babitude in doing wrong, lost all confidence 
in Gop and men, and all courage to return 
again to the path of virtue, or are, at least, on 


the point of sinking so low. They have the 
strongest claim upon our compassion, because 
they are deprived of the only consolation that 
can support us in the greatest misfortunes, 


namely, of the consciousness of not having 


wantonly brought upon themselves the evils 


under which they groan. Unfortunate people 


of this description deserve however not only 


our pity, but are also intitled to our fraternal 
indulgence aud correction, and if it be not too 
3 
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late, to our assistance. If we were always wise, 


forbearing and impartial enough to consider 
how easily the weak human heart is misguided, 
| how irresistible are violent passions, a warm 

blood and seducing opportunities, under some 
oſ which circumstances temptations to overleap 
the sacred boundaries of virtue frequently pre- 
sent ; if we always reflected how dazzling, al- 
luring and inchanting is the external appearance 
of many vices; how often they disguise them- 
selves in the imposing garb of philosophy, and 
succeed in silencing the internal voice of the 
better principle by sophistical arguments, and 
in that case how frequently but one wrong 
step is required gradually and imperceptibly 


to entice the victim of subtle delusions into 
the most dreadful labyrinths; if we did but 


consider how frequently despondency or despair 


occasioned by repeated blows of adverse fate, 


can turn the best disposed man into a villain 
and a criminal; how easily we can provoke him 


by unjust and disgraceful mistrust and suspi- 
cion really to assupme the character which we 
falsely imputed to him ; if we then would hum- 


bly reflect upon ourselves, scrutinize our own 
heart, and confess that in most instances no- 
thing but the concurrence of the same external 
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and internal circumstances which occasioned his 
fall would be required to reduce us to a level 
with him—we certainly should not judge so 


severely, nor boast so confidently of our vir- 
tues, which too often are nothing but the effect 
of our temper, or the work of accident; but 

_ endeavour to raise the fallen, and to support the 


stumbling with fraternal kindness. I am in- 


deed sensible, that this is preaching to very little 
purpose; however, my heart impels me to make 
a few observations on this subject, and to re- 


quest the patient attention of my readers to 


what I am about saying on this point. 


Nothing is less conducive to reclaim those 


that have strayed from the path of virtue than 
cold moral sermonizing. There are many, even 
among the most vicious, who can quote a great 


number of common- place sentences concerning 
the duties which they violate ; but unfortu- 
nately the voice of passion speaks with more 
eloquence than that of reason. Therefore, if 
you be desirous of giving weight to the latter, 
you must know the great art of dressing your 


principles of virtue in a pleasing garment, and 


thereby gain not only the understanding, but 


the heart also, as well as the sensibility of the 
person whom you want to correct; your diction 
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must be warm, and if required, flowery, pal- 


pable, affecting and coercive ; however, the 
person upon whom you wish to make an im- 


pression, must also love and respect you, must 


fee] some attachment for you, become inspired 
with enthusiasm for what is good and laudable, 


and at the same time behold at no great dis- 


tance on the road which you intend to lead him, 


honour, pleasure and gratification. Your con- 


versation and advice must become necessary to 
him. But you will never be capable of effect- 
ing this, if you appear before him as a proud 
and severe preacher of rigid morals, become 
tedious to him by your cold sermons, teaze him 
by harping constantly on his past conduct, 

which cannot be undone, and repeatedly telling 
him how different his situation would have been 
from what it now is, if he had listened to your 
advice. Nothing, moreover, is so apt to ren- 
der a man mean as public contempt, and the 
marks of growing mistrust for his amendment. 
If you be seriously inclined to reclaim an erring 
friend, you must treat him with gentleness, and 
show him, at least externally, that you entertain 
the best hopes of him, that you expect every 
thing from his excellent and laudable resolu- 
tions, and give him to understand, that when 
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he shall be able once again to walk with firm 


Steps on the path of virtue, he will be safer from 


the lures of temptation than those that do not 


know the danger. Let him see when he actu- 
ally begins to mend, though he should do it 


only reluctantly at first, that your regard for 


him increases every day. Never reproach him, 
not even by distant hints, with his former de- 
viations, but appear to have eyes only for his 


present conduct. As it is howeyer no easy task 


to wean ourselves from vices which have already 
become habitual, you must not be surprised to 


see him relapse now and then into his former 


errors; and although you must in such in- 
stances redouble the energy of your remon- 


strances, and of all the means by which you en- 


deavour to reclaim bim, yet you must not de- 


spair of succeeding at last, nor discourage your 


penitent friend. Let us finally believe, ſor the 
honour of mankind, that no person can sink 0 


low, or be corrupted so completely, as to render 


it impossible for us to save him by a judicious 
and zealous application of proper means. And 
you who live in the great world, and are 80 
ready to banisch a man or a woman who have 
dlegraded themselves by some suspicious or 


mean action, or only rendered themselves ridi- 


culous, 
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culous, for ever from your company, and to 
load them with shame and scorn, while hun- 
dreds frequent your circles who either commit 
the same in private, or at least would do so if 
circumstances permitted, consider, that it will 

be put to your account if they should be seized 
by despair, gradually sink lower and lower, and 
being excluded from all intercourse with better 
families, associate with people in whose company 
they grow meaner every day, and at last are ut- 
terly ruined through your fault. 


CHAPTER VIE 


| On our Conduct in di ferent Situations of Sociat 
Life. 


SECTION "3 | 


W. have, on various occasions, recntmended 
presence of mind and coolness of temper as 
_ cardinal requisites of all occupations and trans- 
actions which occur in Social Life ; but these 
qualities are in no instance more necessary than 
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when wwe or others are in imminent danger. In 


critical cases of that sort, safety entirely depends 


on a prompt resolution. Therefore spend no time 


in useless and idle talk when necessity requires 


you should act. Command your too tender 


sensibility, and groan and weep not when you 


| ought to give actual assistance. Preserve your 


equanimity in all dangers, particularly in those 
of fire and water, in which we risk losing every 
thing when we lose our recollection. This 
presence of mind is of peculiar advantage when 
we are attacked by robbers and banditti. Peo- 


ple of that sort being generally either fearful, or, 


when intoxicated by despair, not sufficiently on 
their guard to be prepared for a serious and 
regular resistance. A resolute and cool man 
on these occasions is a match for ten of such 
Vretches as make the attack. On such emer- 


gencies it is however necessary to ponder well, 


whether defending ourselves with fire- arms or 


other weapons be likely to do more harm than 
good; whether it be advisable to call for assist- 


ance, or passively to submit to our fate, to resist 
or give way to superior numbers, and to save 


our life by sacrificing our property. It is im- 


possible to point out general rules which are 
applicable in all individual instances of that na- 
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ture ; you will however find it useful frequently 


to reflect that you may happen at one time 


or another, to be involved in such critical 


situations, and to consider on the properest 
means to extricate yourself on such emergencies. 
I would also advise all parents to converse fre- 
quently with their children on such incidents, 


to ask them how they would act in case of dan- 
ger; and to involve them occasionally in trifling 
embarrassments of that nature, in order to use 
them to presence of mind, and to give them an 


opportunity of practising the rules of prudence 


which they have taught them. 
SIE. I now beg leave to offer some observa- 


tions on our conduet upon Travels and towards 
Travellers. 


Prudence requires, previous to our setting 
out upon our travels, that we should sufficiently 
inform ourselves either from books or by oral 


instruction, of the road we intend taking, as 


well as of every thing we have to observe, to 
see, and to avoid at the different places through 


which our way leads, and to inquire minutely 
after the unavoidable expences with which our 


journey will be attended, lest we should be im- 


posed upon, involved in distress, or neglect to 
sce many things that are worthy our notice. 
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A well-informed man who is possessed of 
some talents, a good character, and polished 


manners, has no occasion for such a number of 
letters of recommendation as most travellers of 
the common class generally take with them. 


He will find means of introducing himself in 
all places to advantage, without being trouble- 
some to others. It may sometimes happen 
that we are introduced either by letters of re- 
commendation, or through some other means, 


to two persons who live at enmity with each 
other. It will therefore be prudent in every 
traveller, on arriving at a strange place, not to 
speak of his connexions in those houses where 


he is admitted, until he be sufficiently informed 


of such trifling circumstances, but to hint occa- 


sionally, that his being a stranger inclined him 


not to take any part in such differences. 


Travellers are very apt to miscalculate the 


expences with which their journey will be at- 
tended; I advise you therefore, after having 


computed the sum which you shall want, to 


add not only one-third more, but also to take 


care that your property be addressed to a safe 
man of business in eyery principal town through 
which you are to pass, or to provide other 
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means of being prepared * unſoreseen ac- 


cidents. 


In Germany it is more necessary for a tra- 
veller than in any other country, to be particu- 
larly upon his guard when he has occasion to 
change gold, because of the numberless dif- 


ſerent coins which are in circulation, as the 


innkeepers and postmasters are very apt to give 
strangers money in exchange of which they can 


make no use at the next Stage. 


In many parts, especially in the interior of 
the German empire, you travel as cheap and 


almost as quick as with das, if you hire 
| hackney-horses ; whereas in others it is better 
to travel in post-chaises. In the former case I 


would not advise you to travel in your own car- 


riage; it being at least very seldom advan- 


tageous. There are, however, countries in 
which travelling on horscback is the easiest and 
most useful way, and others in which travelling 
is performed best by walking. People of a 
certain rank are used to travel day and night, 
without stopping on the road. This indeed is 
very proper, if they wish to save the heavy ex- 
NN of the inns, are obliged to hasten as 

uch as possible to arrive at the place of their 
destination, or if they be already intimately 
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acquainted with the places through which they 
are travelling. But in all other cases it is 


throwing away money to no purpose, as the 


names of the places through which they are 
posting, is the only knowledge they can gather, 
an acquisition which they may attain easier and 
at a cheaper rate at the fire-side. 
If you are really desirous of 1 increasing your 
knowledge of men and countries, mixing with 
people of all ranks is absolutely necessary. 
People of a good education resemble each other 
pretty much in most European states and capi- 
tals, but the multitude, and particularly the 
middling classes can alone afford us a correct 
notion of the manners of the country, and give 
us the only true standard by which we can 
judge of the degree of culture and illumina- 
tion. 1 
Travelling requires patience, courage, good 
humour, and oblivion of all domestic cares. 
Travellers must be also capable of bearing 
cheerfully trifling misfortunes, difficulties, bad 
weather and the like. This is particularly ne- 
_ cessary if we travel in company; for nothing is 
more disagreeable and provoking than to be 
locked up in a coach with a person who is mate 
and morose, foams and frets at the least misfor- 
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tune, groans at accidents which cannot be re- 
medied, and desires to have in every little inn 


as much convenience, comfort and ROD 


as he enjoys at home. 
Travelling renders us zociable ; we get ac- 
quainted, and in a certain degree intimate with 


people whom otherwise we probably should not 


have chosen for companions, which can produce 


no bad consequences if we carefully avoid put- 


ting too much confidence in those strangers we 


meet on the road, lest we should be taken ! in 
by adventurers and knaves. | 

People who are in the habit of travelling 
much or are visited frequently by travellers, and 


have no very good memory, are in danger of 


meeting often with some old acquaintance | 


whose name and circumstances they cannot re- 
collect, and by treating him as an utter stranger, 
are suspected of pride. The only means of 


preventing such disagreeable dilemmas, is to 


keep a journal and to peruse it frequently. 


I would not advise my readers to travel under 
a borrowed name, as this is frequently attended 


with disagreeable consequences ; and besides, it 


18 very rarely necessary or useful to observe such 


an incognito. 
Man y trayellers are fond of makin g their 
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| boasts of pending a great deal of money, and 
of dressing in a splendid style. This however 
is a foolish vanity, and for which they must pay 
dearly at the inns, without receiving more for 
their money than the modest traveller. No 
one recollects the stranger who has lavished 
away his money to no purpose when he is gone, 
and no more can be obtained of him. Prudence 
however requires that a traveller should be 
dressed like a gentleman, deport himself neither 
too proudly nor too humbly, display neither too 
much wealth nor pretend to be poor, because 
this will only serve to induce people to take 
him for a silly blockhead who is on his first ex- 
cursion, and consequently may easily be cheated, 
or for a wealthy man whose purse promises a 
rich harvest, or for an adventurer against whom 
they must be on their guard, and who must 
take up with indifferent accommodation. 
Consult ease and conveniency in your tra- 
velling dress; for an uncomfortable dress ren- 
ders us impatient and peevish, and i is also ex- 
tremely fatiguing. EY 
Be not parsimonious in trifling matters ; and 
in particular behave not niggardly to the postil- 
lions. They will inform their successors at the 


next stage of your liberality, you will be for- 
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warded with more dispatch, and reap many ad- 
vantages from 1t. 

When you travel to some 9 for 
the sake of your health, or to amuse and to ex- 


hilarate yourself, you ought to bury all your 
cares in oblivion. Endeavour at least to ſorget 


every thing that can make you ill-tempered and 


uneasy. Drop all serious correspondence, shun | 


all business which requires exertion, and pro- 


vide yourself with as much money as will enable 


you to join in any innocent amusements. If 
you be prudent you will carefully avoid gaming, 
which ought to be banished for ever from all 


watering places, and should never become a 


favourite amusement but with those only whose 


mind is destitute of all nobler resources. In 
watering places every one ought to contribute 


towards banishing all troublesome restraint from 


social circles, and towards preserving decorum 


and politeness. In such places, particularly if 
the number of strangers be but small, many of 


those considerations and rules of prudence we 


Submit to in civil life must be waved, tolerance 
and unanimity must prevail, and all party spirit 
must be carefully suppressed. We live there 
entirely for innocent gratification and pleasure, 
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and on returning to our family resume again 
the post which the State has intrusted to us. 
The post-masters, ostlers and postillions on 
the Continent are notorious for their rudeness. 
Their conduct depends, however, entirely on 
the behaviour of the traveller. A serious and 


dignified deportment, and where it is applicable 


a kind word generally — a good effect 
upon that class. 

When the carriage has received any 38 
the workmen i in the towns and villages generally 
league with the postillion to exaggerate it, in 
order to extort money from the traveller. I 
would therefore advise you on such occasions, 
to examine the damage yourself, or to cause it 
to be examined by a faithful servant, before you 
give orders to have it repaired. 


The poxtillions are n bribed by the 


innkeepers to recommend certain inns and hotels 
to the travellers, which however are neither the 
best nor the cheapest. It is therefore prudent 
not to rely upon such recommendations, but to 
inquire carefully of some creditable people where 


the best and most reasonable accommodation 


may be had. 
Nothing is more warming and innocent in 
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cold weather than sometimes drinking a little | 
vinegar of wine. 
Travellers should give strict orders to heir 


servants not to suffer the postillions who are to 
ride the horses back to the last stage to take 
anything with them that belongs to the car- 


riage, which is a common practice on the Con- 


tinent, and frequently attended with stoppage 
on the road, and sometimes causes the most 
dangerous accidents. The drivers are also in 


the habit of passing the turnpikes with the 
consent of the receivers without paying the toll, 
under the pretence of saving time, or offering 
to pay it for you; but you may be certain that 


at the next stage they will charge you as much 
again as you would have paid had you dis- 


charged it yourself. 
The postillions are used to drive with _ 
vehemence through all towns and villages ; 


custom which is of no small benefit to the tra- 


veller, and therefore ought by no means to be 


objected to; for if the post- chaise should be 
damaged, it will not be capable of resisting the 
violent jostling on the pavement, and break 


where assistance is nearer at hand than on the 


high road; and if it can bear the violent mo- 
tion in the streets, you have just reason to hope 
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for arriving safely in it to the end of your 
journey. 


Prudence requires that travellers should bar- 


gain ſor the price of the work before they have 
anything repaired on the road, as most work- 


men are apt to impose upon strangers, and are 
commonly supported in their mum. de- 


mands by the postillions. 


The best means which an innkeeper can ap- c 


ply to get many customers and to gain money, 
is to be civil, moderate in his charges, attentive 
to the wants of his guests, and not given to 


idle curiosity. But as all people of that class 
are not in possession of these qualities, the 


traveller who is not inclined to suffer himself to 


be imposed upon, to be teazed with trouble- 


some questions, or to be negligently attended, 
has no other expedient leſt than to arm him- 
self with patience and to uo" as little as 
1 Fan. + 
When you come the first time to an inn, it 
will sometimes be adyantageous to you to give 
the master of it cause to hope that you will 
frequently alight at his house, as this may 
prompt him to be more moderate in his charges, 
and to recommend himself to you. 

When the master demands an exorbitant 
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price for che commodities you have had in his 
house, and refuses making any deduction, it 
will be of no use to demand a specified account 
| of every individual article, unless the imposition 
should amount to a sum of such magnitude as 
to render it necessary for your complaining to 
the magistrates; for in that case he will always 
contrive to add something more for his trouble, 


and who would contend with such a knave 
about the price of provisions? In houses where 
wine is sold, the master will always tell you 
that the beer is very indifferent if you ask for 


it; the best way therefore will be to ask for 


both if you wish to drink beer. 
In most of the inferior inns on the Continent 


the stoves are left unrepaired, to render the 


apartments smokey, that the guests may order 


the wood which has been put in, and for which 


they must pay, to be taken out again ; the beds 


are too short, and covered with blue linen to 


prevent the dirt from being seen. In the for- 
mer case, the best expedient 1s to desire you 


may have no fire at all; and to prevent the 
latter inconvenience, travellers will do well to 
carry their own linen with them. 


The innkeepers generally ask the traveller, 
what he wishes to have for dinner or gupper ?— 
H2 | 
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This however is a trick by which you must not 


suffer yourself to be imposed upon; for if you, 
ſor instance, order a chicken or an omelet, you 
must pay for that dish and an ordinary meal be- 


sides. The best way is to desire nothing but 


just what is in the house, or dressed already. I 
also advise my readers when travelling on the 


Continent, not to ask in great inns for foreign 
wines, but to demand only common table wine, 
as most of those that are vended under a ſoreign 


name are nothing else but a dear poison. It is 


also by far more preferable to dine at the table 
_ Chote than in private, as in the latter case, the 
traveller must generally pay for two meals in- 


stead of one. 


In the inns, the masters of a being licen- 
sed to let out post-horses, the traveller must 


frequently wait an unreasonable time till he can 


get the dinner which he has ordered. And it 
will be scarcely served up when the postillion 
blows his horn, to inform you that the horses 
are ready, and presses you to be gone, This 
however is nothing but a trick of the postmaster, 


who wants you to eat little and to pay for a 
complete meal. I would therefore advise you 
not to be in too great a hurry, nor to mind the 
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| pressing remonstrances of the postillion, but to 


take your time in finishing your meal. 
When postmasters, in countries where no 
good post regulation is introduced, attempt to 


force more horses upon you than are necessary, 
either under the pretence of the roads being bad, 


or your coach being too heavy, you will gain 


very little by expostulation, or by insisting upon 


your right of being forwarded in the same man- 
ner in which you came ; for these people know 
very well that a traveller will rather submit to a 
small imposition than be detained by complain- 
ing to the postmaster- general. As the addition 
of one or more horses, however, will be of con- 
sequence on all succeeding stages, postmasters 
who are rather more civil than this set of people 
in general are, will offer you a certificate that 
this is to have no influence on the prosecution 


of your journey. But I would advise you not 
to trust to that assertion; for such a paper will 


be of no use on the next stage, and you will be 
obliged to take just as many horses as you had 


on your arrival. The best expedient in such 


cases is, either to make friends of the ostler and 
the postillion who is to drive you, by giving 
them an additional gratuity, or paying for one 
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or two horses more, without suffering them to 
be put to the carriage. 


People who travel on borscback, either with 
or without a servant, must not leave the care of 


their beasts entirely to the servants of the inns 
u here they alight, but either themselves look 
aſter them or order their attendants to sce that 


the horses be put up in a dry and clean stable, 
_ well fed and properly cleaned. 


Were I not afraid of growing too tedious, I 


could add many more very useful rules for tra- 
vellers; as for instance, that they must take 
particular care not to spoil hired or borrowed 
horses, that on going on long journics they must 


ride slowly when setting out, and check their 


horse's pace when they come near the place 


where they intend stopping, &c. &c. Though 


these and similar rules be pretty generally 
known; yet many people who have learnt to 
sit well on horseback, and to break horses, know 


little or nothing of these practical rules neces- 
sary for travelling, from their not being taught 


at the riding schools. 

Walking is, undoubtedly, for a vigorous and 
healthy man the pleasantest mode of travelling. 
We enjoy the beauties of nature, can mix with 


all classes of people without being known, can 


Ve 
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| learn what we otherwise should not experience; 
we are free from all troublesome restraint, can 
choose the finest weather and the best roads, 
stop when and where we please; the constitu- 
tion is invigorated ; we have a keen appetite 
and enjoy sound sleep, when hunger seasons our 
meals, and fatigue has wearied our limbs ; and 
can casily accommodate ourselves to common 

fare or an indifferent couch. I have repeatedly . 


roved in this manner through several circles of 


Germany, and amongst others got more fami- 
liarly acquainted with the German Paradise, the 
beautiful Palatinate, where I have spent four 
happy years in exploring and enjoying the 


heavenly scenes which that charming country 
offers to the pedestrian. I have nevertheless 
experienced that this mode of travelling 1s at- 
tended with some difficulties. The first incon- 


venience it presents for a traveller is, his being 
thereby prevented from providing himself with a 
sufficient stock of cloaths, books and other use- 
ful and necessary articles. However, a traveller 


can remedy this in some degree, by causing 


part of his luggage to be carried aftær him by a 
porter, and sending the rest by the stage waggon 


beſore him to the principal places where he in- 


tends passing through. A second inconvenience 
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attending this mode of travelling is more disa- 


greeable than the former. It being rather an 


uncommon phenomenon to see a gentleman 


travelling on ſoot; as it excites the curiosity of 


the multitude, and the innkeepers know not 


how to treat him. If such trayellers be better 


dressed than common pedestrians are, they are 


thought to be suspicious people, adventurers 
or misers; they are attentively watched, and 
every where inquisitively examined: in a word, 


they are looked upon as a Singular sort of beings: 


Whereas if they appear in a mean garb, they 


are treated hke wandering journeymen, quar- 
tered in dirty garrets and beds, or are always 


necessitated to state at large why they do not 
travel in a chaise or on horseback. On travels 
of this kind the society of an intelligent and 


cheerful friend is particularly agreeable. 
Trust not to peasants when they direct you 
to bye- paths, assuring you that they are nearer 


than the common road. These people in gene- 


ral are entirely guided by prejudices and a 
strong predilection ſor old customs, and always 
walk the game road which their fathers and 
grandfathers used to take, without taking any 


trouble of examining whether they were wrong 


gr rigbt in doing so. 
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When you have long journies to make on 
foot, a glass of water on setting out in the morn- 


ing, and a dish of coffee and some bread and 
butter after two hours“ walk, will prove very 


wholesome and refreshing. A glass of wine 


now and then will do you no harm ; but every 


kind of spirits will make 21 feel nene and : 


Sleepy. 


It is not advisable to rest under a tree within | 
a small distance of the high road; for at such 
3 beggars are used to rest and leave vermin. 
Travellers on foot should never be without 


arms, at least not without a good stick. 
Having said already something on the con- 


duct towards travellers in a former chapter, I 


shall only add at present the following observa- 


tions : In the present times we have reason to 
be on our guard against strangers, on account of 
the great number of adventurers and knaves 
who find means of introducing themselves every 
where under the denomination of travellers, in- 
trading upon our time, and endeavouring to plant 


in our heart the seeds of discontent, with a view 
of cradicating those inestimable blessings accru- 


ing from our thrice happy country. On the 


other hand, we ought to treat kindly those stran- 


gers who do not intrude, but are recommended 
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to us by persons on whose honour and integrity 
we can rely, and who, therefore, have a strong 
claim to our protection and assistance, to our 
kindness and undissembled politeness, and by 
thus deporting ourselves we do credit to the 
confidence reposed in us by our correspondents. 
S HI. Wr shall now make a few remarks on 
conversation with drunken people. Wine cheers 
the heart of man, and while this medicine is used 
in a moderate manner, and applied as a mean to 
rouse in gloomy hours the natural good humour, 
which can never entirely forsake the mind of an 
honest and worthy man, and to ease the burthen 
of domestic cares, I have nothing to object 
against its use, but must rather confess that I ex- 
perimentally know the cheering and sanative ef- 
fect of this incomparable medicine. Yet nothing 
can be more disgusting to a sensible man, than 
the sight of a rational being depriving himself of 
the nse of his intellects by too copious draughts 
of that exhilarating beverage. 

The effects of wine upon the minds of men 
vary considerably according to the natural dis- 
position. Some are rendered extremely merry 
by their libations; others uncommonly tender, 
benevolent and frank; others melancholy, 
drowsy and reserved ; some extremely commu- 
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nicative, and others quarrelsome. You will 
do well to avoid all opportunities of meeting with 
drunken people of the latter class. But if this 


be impracticable, a prudent, indulgent, and civil 
conduct will generally enable you to manage 


them pretty well, particularly if you refrain from 
contradicting them. I need not caution my 


readers against relying on promises made to 


them by drunken people; or exhort their tak- 
ing particular care to avoid drinking too much, 
when they are sensible they lose all command 
cover themselves when intoxicated ; nor need I 


prove its being ungenerous to take adyantage of 
the helpless state of a drunken person, to draw 
promises or secrets from him, or that we ought 
not to transact serious business with people who 


oy taken a glass too much-all this being 


; IV. I xow beg leave to say a few words on 


Living advice. When some person begs you to 


give him your advice, you ought to ponder well 
whether it be your duty to tell him your mind 


frankly, and whether he consults you seriously? 
Should he ask your opinion, when he has pre- 
viously determined how to act, or consult you 
for no other purpose than to be flattered and 
admired, you can do no better than positively 
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108 ' PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
decline giving him your opinion. We must 


sufficiently know our people if we wish not to 


trouble ourselves on their account to no pur- 
pose, or to avoid meeting with an ungrateful 
return. A man of good breeding and polite- 


ness will always find means to decline such a 
request in a civil manner.—It is particularly 
dangerous to give advice in matrimonial con- 


cerns. 

On the other hand you ought not to ask 
for advice, nor to care for the opinion of others 
when you are determined to act up to your own 
judgment, and to listen only to the voice of 
applause. 

{I V. I navs ads observed, that some 
people, particularly ladies, show themselves very 


much to disadvantage in dancing. When the 
blood is heated, reason often loses her dominion 


over sensuality, and various sorts of bad disposi- 
tions are then displayed. Be therefore on your 
guard on such occasions. Dancing produces 
a kind of intoxication, in which we are very 
apt to show ourselves in our natural colours.— 
Happy is the man who has no need to dissem- 
ble on such occasions. 7 

I $hall here omit any rules for dancing; as 
people who have had a good education will not 
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want them ; and practically know they must pay 
proper attention to the rules of the dance; that 
it is unbecoming to push themselves forward 
before their turn; that they must not squeeze 
the hands of a lady as if they were made of 


wood, nor drag their partners rudely along the 


room, &c. &c. These and similar observations 
would be entirely needless, were it not that many 
young men lay the ſoundation of their temporal 

happiness, or ruin, by observing or — 5 


such trifling les. 


Cnarrzn VIII. 


On Conversation with the Great, the Porcerfu, 


and the — 


SECTION I. 


W. chould be unjust, were we to ne 
that all princes, all great and rich people ar 
indiscriminately infected with those faults which 
render many of their number unsociable, cold, 
unfit for friendship and difficult to be properly 
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treated in Social Life ; it is however no calumny 


if we assert, that few people of that class are 


entirely free from these defects. They are ge- 


nerally neglected in their education, corrupted 
by flatterers from their infancy, and spoiled by 
those that are about them. As their situation 
places them beyond the reach of many wants 
and necessities, and consequently, they are 


rarely reduced to perplexities and distress, 
they have no opportunity of learning how much 


need man has of the assistance of others, how 
difficult many troubles of this life are if we must 


bear their whole weight alone, how sweet it is 


to meet with sympathizing and compassionate 
minds, and how important it is to spare others, 
that we in time of need may be supported by 
their assistance. They obtain no knowledge of 


their own defects and failings, because those 


that attend them, are prevented through fear or 
hope of making them sensible of the unfavour- 


able impressions which they produce. They are 


led to look upon themselves as beings of a 
higher class, who are designed by nature to 
command and to rule, and think that the infe- 
riour classes are doomed to pay homage to their 
egotism and vanity, to endure all their capricious 
whims, and flatter their wild fancies, We must 
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regulate our conduct towards the majority of 
the great and the rich according to the suppo- 
sition that most of them resemble this picture. 
$ II. Wren we converse with the great and 
the rich, we must carefully consider whether we 
want their assistance and protection, or not? 
Whether we depend on them, or are free? In 
the former case prudence teaches us not to suf- 
fer ourselves to be guided entirely by the im- 


pulse of our heart, but rather to suffer trifling 


injuries with patience than to give vent to our 
resentment, to speak the truth with great cau- 
tion, and to accommodate ourselves to their 
whims and singularities as much as probity will 
permit. A firm and honest man will not how- 


ever carry this pliancy so far as to become a 


mean flatterer of their follies and vices. Yet 
many trifling circumstances, and the fine mix- 
ture of characters, frequently change our rela- 
tion to the great and the rich; for which reason 
] shall leave it to the judgment of my readers to 
determine, which of the subsequent rules are 


most applicable and necessary to be observed 1 in 


their individual situations. 

§ III. Taz following general als: is applica- 
ble to all instances and situations : Intrude not 
upon the great and rich if you be desirous to 
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avoid being despised by them |! Importune them 
not with requests for yourself and others, lest 
they should grow tired of you and shun your 
company. Rather let your society be courted 
by them! Be parsimonious in your attendance 
upon them; yet without letting them see 21 
this is done intentionally. _ 

I IV. ATTEMPT not making others believe, 
that you are on an intimate footing with the 
great, and enjoy their particular confidence, 
nor make an ostentatious display of the in- 
fluence which you exercise over them. If such 
a connexion render you happy, prudence bids 
you enjoy that happiness silently. There are 
people who are anxious to make others believe 
they possess more greatness, influence and au- 
thority than they really do. They introduce 
into their houses the luxury of the great and 
the rich to the inevitable ruin of their prosperity, 
or intrude themselves into their circles, where 
they act a pitiful part, are scarcely looked at, 
and have no pleasure, while they entirely neg- 
lect more instructive and sweeter conversation, 
and drive away their best friends and wise men. 
The greatest misers sometimes spare no ex- 
pences when they have an opportunity of being 
admitted to great houses, and stint themselves 


ves 
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for months, to give now and then an entertain- 
ment to some great man who is not sensible of 


their sacrifice, feels not the smallest emotion of 


gratitude, perhaps is tired to death in their com- 
pany, laughs inwardly at the awkwardness of his 
toolish entertainer, and in a fortnight scarcely 
recollects his name. Others are proud to imi- 


tate the contemptible and corrupt manners of 
the great, and to copy their proud condescen- 
tion, their busy idleness, their ruinous dissipa- 
tion, their affected importance, their vain pro- 
mises, their silly discourses, their duplicity and 
boasting, their contempt of their mother-tongue, 
their faulty stile, nay even their ridiculous gri- 


races, customs and defects, their stammering 
and lisping, their rudeness to their inferiors, 


their affected sickliness, their bad ceconomy, 


their stupid whims and glaring absurdities. 
With such people it is the best proof of the 


goodness of their actions if they can say: All 
people of rank and fashion act thus!“ as if 
that could justify the commission of a folly !— 
Be self- consistent! Deny neither your princi- 
ples, your rank, nor your education, and you 


will be respected by people of all classes. 
d V. Txzvsr not the friendly looks of all great 
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people, nor flatter yourself to haye attained the 
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highest pinnacle of happiness when My Load 
smiles graciously, shakes you by the hand with 
seeming cordiality, and condescends to call you 
his dear friend. He wants, perhaps, your assist- 
ance in that moment, and will treat you with 
contempt, at least with coldness, when that 
moment is past. Perhaps his smile has no 
meaning at all, and he changes his looks as other | 
people shift their dress. Be caytious how you 5 
rely upon people of that sort; be not too fami- * 
lar with them, but never neglect paying them 
that external civility and respect which you owe 
to their rank, how condescending socver they M 
should be to you. They will, sooner or later, EG 
take it into their mind to make you sensible of 
=. Four distance, or neglect you, because another 
= | humble friend has superseded you, and this will TI 


= only expose you to painful humiliation, which FA 
4z prudence will teach you to avoid. th 
| VI. Ovxxsrzr not the limits of true n = 
in your complaisance to the great man who can of 

make your fortune, A poor or humble, youth 
who expects to rise by the assistance of a power- 15 
ful and great man, is frequently exercised with of 
strong temptations to court the fayour of his art- W 
ful valet or of his despotic mistress; this how- 8 
eyer is very oſten atjended: with. the most fatal th 


I 
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consequences. Such favourites cannot always 
maintain their influence, and involve their 
creatures in their own ruin. But even if they 
should, the greatest advantages you can obtain 
by paying homage to such wretches, are too 
dearly bought by losing the esteem of all wise 


| and good men; which generally is the case. 


The strait road, on the contrary, leads without 
disappointment, if not to splendid, at — to 
lasting success. 

$ VIE. Laer not the tots of the earth induce 
you to perform mean and disgraceful services; 
but be cautious how you oblige them; as oy 
are apt to forget the greatest sacrifices. 

Above all things be careful not to suffer your- 
self to be involved by them in dangerous affairs. 
They are much accustomed to such conduct, 
and when the undertaking miscarries to cause 
the whole blame to devolve upon us, and to 
abandon us entirely to all the bad consequences 
of such failure. 


Suffer them not to intrust you with their 


secrets; for they only spare the man who knows 


of their /priite' concerits-whille they cannot- do 

without his assistance; but they fear him and 

endeavour to shake him off as soon as they can, 

though it should be evident that he is incapable 
8 . 


tion they grant them, or the gracious looks 
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of making a bad use of that Superiority and of 


their confidence. 

$ VIII. Ix general it is not adrjable for a 
_ prudent man to rely upon the gratitude and 
promises of rich and great people. Therefore, 
sacrifice nothing for them. They are not sen- 
sible of the value of such sacrifices, and ima- 
gine they have a right to expect such a tribu- 
tary homage from other people for the protec- 


they condescend to honour them with, or 
suspect their originating in foolish and inte- 
rested views. Make them no presents; for this 
is as useless as it would be to let a drop of 
costly balsam fall into a pail of turbid water. 

I also advise you not to lend money to the 
great, nor to borrow of them. In the former 
case they look upon their creditors as usurers, 
and as people who must think it an honour to 

serve My Lord with part of their property; and 
when they are neglectful in discharging their 
debt which is mostly the case, from their gene- 
rally expending more and being less regular in 
their œconomi cal concerns than they ought to 
be- you will find it very difficult and trouble- 
some to obtain justice against them, besides 
drawing, perhaps, the hatred of a powerful party 


his 


the 


ner 


le- 


des 
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; upon yourself And when you borrow money 


of them, you run the risk = becoming their 
slave in numberless instances. 

IX. FongRAR contributing anything that 
will add to the corruption of them or their 
children, or increase the depravity of their 
morals. Flatter them not. Avoid nourishing 


their pride, luxury, vanity and propensity to 


foolish and voluptuous pleasures ! Disguise not 


your sentiments to ingratiate yourself with them. 


Never conceal truth, but speak it frankly, how- 


ever bitter it be. Be open without being rude. 


Protect innocence when it is oppressed by the 
great and wealthy, and defend calumniated pro- 
bity against their fashionable slander ; yet be 


careful of doing it rashly, and in a tone which 


might provoke the enemies of suffering virtue 

still more, and consequently prove destructive 
of your own peace and happiness. As far as 
prudence permits, support the wishes, the cha- 
racter and the just requests of those that are too 
poor, too timid, too modest or too much op- 
pressed, and of too low a rank, to venture the 
approach to palaces of the great. It is astonish- 
ing what a powerful effect the words of a sen- 
sible and generally respected man can produce 


upon people of this class, how much their vanity. 
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is flattered by the attention shewn to them by 
men of acknowledged merit, and how strongly 
they can be influenced by them. 1 
$ X. Be careful not to speak to them of 
plans and projects of the success of which you 
are not perfectly certain ; for should they en- 
gage in undertakings of such a nature upon 
your recommendation, and fail in the execution, 
they wall generally impute the blame to you. 
We cannot in general be too careful in our 
_ discourses with them. Therefore, when you 
are in their presence, refrain from all censure 
of other people and from indulging in ridicule. 
They are not indeed displeased to hear such 
remarks, but the consequences are frequently 
very disagreeable. First of all, we degrade 
ourselves and others in their eyes by such ma- 
licious observations; they laugh, indeed, at our 
sarcasms, but hate the man who ridicules others, 
and spies out the ſaults of his neighbours, be- 
cause they are conscious of their own manifold 
defects, notwithstanding the pains they take to 
palliate them, and are very apt to apprehend 
that the asperser in course of; time will direct 
the shafts of his ridicule against themselves. It 
is also to be feared that they occasionally will 
make use of our name in relating our witty 
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remarks to others, and thereby inyolys us in 
many dangerous quarrels. Finally, we some- 
times know not whether the temporal happiness 
of those against whom we raise unfayourable pre- 
judices in the mind of some great and wealthy 
man, depend not entirely on the latter, and we 
then shall too late repent of our inconsideration, 
on finding that a word which escaped us without 
any bad intention has made a deep impression, 
and after a long interval produced the most la- 
mentable consequences. The praise which we 
bestow upon others in our conversation with the 
great and wealthy, generally makes no lasting 
impression upon their unfeeling hearts, but 
what we say to their disadvantage takes firm 
root and fixes in their memory. 

We ought to be particularly careful of not 
ensuring people of their rank and situation in 
their presence. Although the great and wealthy 
very seldom mutually love cach other, in con- 
sequence of their being frequently divided by 
various passions, yet they do not like to hear 
the privileged favourites of fortune disrespect- 
fully mentioned in their presence. As for the 
rest, the great and wealthy expect to be agrec- 
ably entertained and kept in a cheerful humout'; 
if you value their favour, — that desire! in 
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an innocent manner; but never demean your- 
self to become a buffoon who must divert them 


by your antic tricks whenever they please, and 


who dares not to speak of serious subjects in 
their presence. 


N. Taz hearts of the great are e frequently 


: tainted with jealousy and mistrust. The ma- 


| jority of them entertain the erroneous idea, that 


the rest of mankind are leagued against them. 


For this reason they are frequently displeased 
to see those that are subject to them contract 


bonds of intimate friendship. People who need 
not to care for the great may follow the im- 


pulse of their heart in choosing their friends, 
and no man of honour will neglect a dear friend 


out of a servile complaisance to some protector 


and patron, nor repel a worthy man who offers 


him his friendship; yet those that live at court 


or in the palaces of the great, should be ex- 
tremely careful in the choice of their con- 


nexions and confidents, as well as of the com- 


panies which they frequent, particularly in those 


times in which party spirit rages in a most 
alarming degree, when many an honest and in- 
nocent man is involved in the ruin of his con- 


nexions, although he neither approved nor 


adopted their political principles. 
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"XI. Maxy great people are peculiarly 
dextrous in drawing out the secrets of others, 
and as some of them will not scruple to abuse 
the confidence of such deluded men whenever 


it promises to be advantageous to them, or to 
enable them to hurt their enemies, you cannot 


be too reserved and * in Your con- 


| versation with them. 
I would also advise you not to speak to the | 
| great of your domestic affairs, and of such mat- 


ters as concern none but yourself and your 
family. Unless you be pressed by the most 


urgent necessity, complain not of your distress, 


nor confide to them the sorrows of your heart ! 
Most are incapable of taking an affectionate 
interest in your troubles, and few have a sense 
for tender fellow-feeling. Your secrets are not 


important enough for them to excite their inte- 
rest. They are very apt to look upon com- 


plaints and communications of that nature as 
humble requests for assistance, and are very 
prone to despise the man who is not indepen- 
dent and fortunate. They are led to believe, 
from their infancy, that every one has some de- 
Sign upon their purse; and the rich in general 
are very wont to bchold us in a different light 


ſcom the moment in which we seem to want 
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their assistance. They will, indeed, apparently | 


do us justice, by being charmed with our ta- 


lents, knowledge, goodness of heart and the 
prominent accomplishments of our mind, while 
we desire nothing of them but civility and kind 
treatment, are independent on their bounty, 
and neither are in their way nor ontshine them; 


but they will watch and judge us more rigidly 
and nnjustly when we attempt to rise by our 


merits, and to exert them to obtain those lawful 


advantages which the blockheads of rank and 


their minions are so eager to share amongst 
themselves. The rich and powerful generally 
prove most kind when they see we are not in 
want of their protection and assistance; when 


we make them sensible of it without boasting 


of our independance, or when our assistance and 


superior judgment are necessary to them; when 


our penetration, our superior wisdom, our firm- 


ness and rectitude inspire them with regard 


without exciting their fear, and when we intrude 
not upon them, but let them go in search after 
us. Such a man they will not easily offend, but 


endeavour to preserve his good opinion. 
IXIII. Wär you are connected with a great 

man who makes pretensions to a high degree 

of judgment, wit, virtue, learning, science, or 
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to whatever it be, you must take care not to let 
him perceive, particularly in the presence of 
others, that you are conscious of your superi- 
ority in any one of these accomplishments. 
This precaution is immediately necessary in your 
conversation with superiors, who are less skilful 
than you in matters which belong to their office. 
They will endeavour to draw from you, under 
the pretence of examining you, your superior 
knowledge, in order to appropriate it to tbem- 
selves, and occasionally sell your own property 
to you; but woe unto you, if you are so impru- 
dent as to resent such a barefaced imposition, 
if you even show that you are sensible of the 
fraud or have the impolitic boldness to set them 
to rights, by assuming the part of a tutor! In 
that case they will do every thing in their power 
to imbitter your life, and demand more of you 
than they would be able to perform themselves 
if they were in your place, merely to have an 
opportunity of finding fault with you. 
SV. Taxnz are however, unimportant and 
innocent acts of complaisance by which we may 
gratify the great with a good conscience, as well 
as trivial demands with which we may comply 
without being guilty. of mean adulation. These 
spoiled darlings of Fortune having been used 
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from their infancy to expect, that other people 
should accommodate themselves in many things 


to their fancies, be ruled by their taste, admire 
their hobbyhorse, and ayoid every thing which 


is contrary to their prejudices or their childish 
obstinacy. Even the best of them are not en- 
tirely free from such whims and fancies; and 


who would not willingly take up with such sin- 


gularities of a great and powerful man and 
indulge him in them, if his own and family's 
happiness depend upon him ? Thus, for instance, 
many great people talk very quick and unintel- 


ligible, nevertheless, expect to be understood 


without any further question. It would, indeed, 
have been prudent in their parents if they had 


corrected this defect in their infancy; but it 


cannot be helped now. Or they are fond of 
horses, dogs, pictures and the like. How 
innocent is it in such cases, to humour their 


taste and to admire their hobbyhorse! It is, 


however, obvious that this complaisance must 


ccase as soon as it produces a noxious effect on 


their character, confirms them visibly in their 
egotism, renders them averse from serious oc u- 


pations, intolerant to others and unjust to true 
merit, or when their favourite propensities are of 
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E such a nature as to spoil their heart and to make 


it hard and cruel, 
{I RV. The great and cd sometimes bam 


ble themselves so far as to ask the advice of 
people of much inferior rank, or to request 
them to give their opinion of their writings, 
plans, sentiments and the like. On such occa- 


sions I caution my readers to be on their guard, 
and to recollect how much poor Gil Blas of San- 
tilana hurt himself by advising and correcting 


the Cardinal, although the latter had pressed 


him most earnestly and kindly to inform him of 
the opinion which the people had of his sermons. 

The great as well as other people, generally 
desire our opinion on such matters from no 
other motive than to be praised, and commonly 
ask our advice when they have already deter- 
mined how they will act. 

XVI. Ir may perhaps not be very dange- 
rous to offend against these rules of prudence in 
our conversation with such people if they be 
good-natured, benevolent and sensible; but it 
is absolutely necessary we should observe them 
most punctually, when we have to deal with 
titled or purse- proud oe, who are arrogant, 
stupid and ignorant, changeable and wavering 
like a reed, jealous, reserved and reyengeſul; 
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and I most sincerely pity every man who is 80 


_ unfortunate as to be dependent upon such 
tyrants. 5 „ 
XVII. Ir you should have the splendid 
misfortune to be the favourite of a weak 


terrestrial divinity, it will be prudent in you to 
prepare yourself for an unexpected change, and 


to famiharize yourself with the idea of your joy 
Not lasting long, and that some parasite will 


ere long deprive you of your patron's favour. I 
would also advise you to make your sultan sen- 


sible, that your happiness depends not entirely 


on his gracious looks, and to exhibit unequivo- 
cal evidence of your not being proud of that 
Vain and precarious preference, nor that such an 


insignificant and casual splendour is necessary 


for your moral existence. Under such cireum- 


stances should you have the misfortune to fall 
into disgrace, no good and honest man will flee 
you like an undone and discarded wretch, and 
the ungrateful despot will feel there are still 


people who can do without him. In general 


it is not advisable ſor a prudent man to rely upon 
the friendship, the constaney and attachment 


of the great. They will respect you while you 


can be use ſul to them; but they are weak change- 
lings, more inclined to believe what is said to the 


inju 
thei 
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injury than what is told to the advantage of 


their inferiors ; and the person who speaks last 
generally gains their credit. With most of them, 
policy and cold prudence overbalance friendship. 
They will rarely give you useſul hints, through - 
fear of being involved in difficulties by you. 
They will leave you to shiſt for yourselt, when 
you are reduced to necessities in which —_ 
have implicated you. 

Avail yourself of their favour to animate them 


| with a love of justice, candour, truth and bene- 


volence ; and if you be really desirous of pre- 
serving their good opinion, take care they never 
perceive that you rejoice in your power over 
them, and that vou are determined to establish 
your principles in opposition to theirs. Show 
them that a, real regard and love ſor, and the 
desire of being useful to them, guide your steps, 
and that you are not influenced by selfishness 
or childish vanity! But never be so foolish: as 


to decline just emoluments and reward for your 


services, to sacrifice your property andl risk being 
sent away emp handed when 8 are tired 
of you, - 
Transact every business intrusted: to you by 
superiors so punctually, as to be capable at any 
une, of — for, eyery step yu. haus 
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| OY or of justifying your conduct against the 
calumnies of malicious accusers. 


Take charge of no business which does not 
belong to your function, without being re- 


quested by your superiors to execute it. 


Avoid as much as possible rendering the busi- 


ness of your superiors unpleasant to them a a 
dry and tedious stile. 


When you are the favourite of a great man 


you will be encompassed by a multitude of 
envious persons, who will watch your steps; 
therefore be as circumspect as possible in your 


conduct. While we make no noise in the 
world, people generally will do us justice ; but 
as soon as you display your abilities to advantage 


and are honoured for your accomplishments, 
envy awakens and endeavours to humble you. 
There are always people in the palaces of the 
great who are anxious to know your influence 


over the heart and conduct of your patron. To 


prevent these impudent intruders from exploring 

the real state of your affairs, and to put it out of 
their power of knowing in what manner your 
_ patron can be prejudiced against you, you must 
avoid all opportunities of conyersing with him 
in the presence of others, on business or other 

subjects, with regard to which * you dit- 
fer with him in opinion. 
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Be circumspect and cautious in recommend- 
ing other people to the great that have a fayour- 
able opinion of your judgment and principles, 
and on that account are ready to listen to * 
advice. 

Never rely upon the attachment of your 
creatures, that is to say, of people who owe their 
good fortune to you. Pr 
Never promise to interest yourself for any one 


when you are not certain of success. 


Favour the requests of the creatures of your 
supposed enemies, as far as they are just and 
reasonable. 

$ XVIII. Wæxx your patron, whose favour 
you have courted while a great man and his 
affairs were in a prosperous state, either from 
necessity, civility, policy, or good- nature, is sud- 
denly hurled down from the summit of his gran- 
deur; when he loses his dignity, his property, 
influence or splendour, honour and prudence 
demand of you not to degrade yourself so much 
as to turn your back upon the unfortunate man, 
because he can be of no further service to you. 
If he be deserving of your regard, you ought to 
display additional zeal in shewing him that your 
heart is not dependent on the voice of the mul- 

VOL, 11. K 
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titude; if not, humanity requires you $hould, 


at least, spare him, because he is deserted by 


every one, and therefore must endure ill- treat- 


ment in silence. For the same reason avenge 
yourself upon no person who has persecuted and 
oppressed you when he was in power; heap ra- 
ther coals of fire upon his head, that he may 


| repent, and if 88 be corrected by your 


Semeronity. 


S XIX. Ruynarx as much as possible from 


collecting money of the great, and people of 
rank and fashion for the poor and distressed. 
They in general merely give from motives of 
vanity, and treat you as if you were collecting 
alms for yourself. Assist others from your own 


others. Blame not the rich too hastily when he 
refuses to assist a distressed person upon your 
recommendation, but consider that his situation 
is attended with great expences, and that he 


cannot be liberal to all, if he wish to be bene · 


volent and kind to some. 

& RR, Leer Tiled con bathe too severe 
upon the rich and great, I beg to observe that I 
am far from being inclined to extend my censure 
indiscriminately to all people of rank and for- 


property, and give no draughts of charity upon 
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tune. It always grieves me to see how assidu- 


ous our modern authors are to render the higher 


classes contemptible and odious. Many of these 


| Cynic censors being so little acquainted with 


that set of people, that it is highly impertinent 
in them to judge of their morals and manner of 
thinking. They look with envy and malice 
from their garre*s at the palaces of these fa- 


vourites of Fortune, and are provoked when the 
sweet fumes of the kitchens of those that live in 
_ affluence ascend to their sorry habitations, while 


their scanty fare scarcely preserves them from 
starring; they are irritated, because their cir- 
cumstances do not permit them to gratify their 
passions like the former; they speak ill of the 


 purse-proud blockhead who is not as sensible of 


their merits as themselves, and curse blind Fate 


which has distributed the comforts of life with 


such a partial hand. Dissatisfaction and envy 


are genefally the principal causes which prompt 

them to represent the great and wealthy indis- 
criminately as tyrants, villains, fools, and hard- 
| hearted oppressors of every good and honest 


man, and as enemies to every thing great and 
noble. Such a fanatic zeal shall never guide 


my pen. Having myself been brought up in 


affluence and with great expectations, I know 
. K 2 
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from experience the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a fashionable education. However, the 
vicissitudes of fortune which I afterwards under- 
went, my residence at court, and my connexion 
with people of all ranks, have taught me how 
necessary it is to inform those who are not com- 
pletely polished by adverse experience, and 
rarely hear pure and impartial truth, what is 80 
extremely necessary for them to hear. Many of 
whom are, indeed, really good; even the weaker 
of them have frequently many constitutional 
virtues, the effects of which may be far more be- 
neficial to the world than the milder emotions of 
more poor and impotent mortals. They have 
from their early youth sufficient leisure and op- 
portunities to cultivate their mind, to acquire 
talents, to get acquainted with the world and 
men, and have numerous accasions to do good 
and taste the pleasures of benevolence. Their 
_ character is under no restraint, neither receives 
a wrong turn by misfortune and want, nor by the 
painful necessity of accommodating themselves 
to the whims of others; and if on one side, they 
may be easily spoiled by flattery, the conscious- 
ness of all their good actions being taken notice 
of, and their deviations being handed down to 
the latest posterity, is to them an additional spur 
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for striving to become great and accomplisbed. 
Therefore the great in general are not so bad as 
many think, and I know some who are not at 
all angry with an honest man for pointing out 
to them the rocks on which great numbers are 
wrecked. 
$ XXI. Berors I dismiss this point, I beg 
leave to say a few words on the conversation of 
the great among themselves. In general they 
spoil one another. Those that are less wealthy 
are often emulous in imitating those that are 
richer, even to surpassing them in expences. 
People of a certain rank, however confined their 
income be, must have their routs, their private 
concerts, their box in the opera house, their 
country seat, dog-kennel, &c. &c. and living 
thus at a more extravagant rate than their limi- 
ted circumstances can afford, they are necessi- 
tated to be meanly parsimonious in points which 
do not immediately meet the eye of the public, 
often depriving themselves and their families of 
many of the comforts of life, running in debt, 
and leaving their tradesmen's bills unpaid. 
This is a folly which deserves the most pointed 
censure, being productiye of no real advantage, 
but tending rather to render them ridiculous 
than esteemed, and generally ends in total ruin. 
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__ Cnayren IX. 


On Conversation with Inferiors. 


SECTION L 


Ts « the second chapter of this volume, we . 


spoken of the conduet which masters ought to 
observe towards their servants, and likewise how 
much the observance of the duty of the great 
tends to sweeten the life of those who are doomed 


by Fate to live in a state of dependence. I must 
therefore refer my readers to the above chapter; 


and in this place only subjoin a few rules for 


conversation with persons who are not imme- 


diately in our service, but from their birth, 
fortune and other civil relations are paced be- 
neath us. 

$ II. Be civil and kind: to those to whom for- 


tune has not appointed so many temporal ad- 
vantages as have fallen to your lot, and honour 


real merit even in people of the lowest station. 
Be not, as is customary with most people of 
fortune and rank, kind and condescending to 
those of an inferior class only when you are in 
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want of their service, and scorn to neglect or 
treat them haughtily when you have no oc- 
casion for their assistance. Never neglect in 
the presence of a great personage, him whom in 
private you treat with friendship and intimacy, 
and be not ashamed to honour a man publicly 
who deserves your regard, though he should 
possess neither rank, ſortune, nor title. But 
| beware of distinguishing the lower classes merely 
from selfishness and vanity, in order to obtain 
the applause of the multitude, and to be praised 
for your condescension and affability. Choose 
not in preference the society of people of low 
breeding, in order to be more honoured and 
flattered in their circles than you would be 
amongst your equals; and mistake not the 
imitation of the manners and the language of 
the multitude for popularity and natural sim- 
plicity. Be not kind to your inferiors merely 
to humble thereby some man of rank, nor con- 
descending from motives of pride in order to be 
honoured the more; but at all times let justice, 
benevolence, and the sense of the dignity of 
man as man, raise you above all mean pre- 
Judices and selfishness, and esteem every one 
according to bis deserts. 
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S III. Bs careful that this civility and Kind- 
ness be always well regulated, and never let it 
degenerate into eccentricity. As soon as our 
inferiors perceive they cannot possibly be de- 
serving of the honour which we pay them, they 
are very prone to impute our singular conduct 
either to want of sense, or to suspect its pro- 
ceeding from ridicule or deceit, and that some 
mischievous view is lurking at the bottom of it. 
There also is a kind of condescension which 
really i is extremely cruel, as it makes the suffer- 
ing party feel that we bestow upon him merely 
a charitable alms of civility, or such is the air 
of consequence and superiority accompanying 
our courtesy, as exposes us to the contempt 
and ridicule of those that are sensible of their 
internal worth. Finally, there is a kind of 
civility we frequently behold in courtiers which 
is highly absurd, viz. sometimes they speak 
to people of an inferior rank in terms which 
are quite unusual amongst men of their class, 
assuring, for instance, people who are far from 
being accustomed to such high phrases, that 
they are their devoted servants; © that they are 
proud of their company; © that they are su- 
premely happy to see them, &c. &c. & c. They 
* their empty jargon to be the only ge- 
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nerally adopted language, and thereby frequently 
render themselves contemptible and suspected. 


The great art of conversing properly with men 
consists, as we have observed at the commence- 


ment of this little work, in studying the tone of 85 
every society; and in the ability of applying 


this knowledge as occasion requires. : 

$ IV. Be not too intimate with people who 
have not had a polite education ! They are very 
apt to abuse our kindness, to make unreason- 
able demands, and to grow impudent. There- 


fore treat every one as he deserves, and honour | 


no person more than he can bear. 
§ V. Do not revenge yourself upon your in- 


feriors when fortune turns the scales in your 


ſavour, because they neglected you while you 
experienced indifferent circumstances, and court- 
ed the smiles of your powerful enemies. Con- 
sider that such people frequently are reduced to 
the necessity of cringing and paying homage to 
the great, to enable them to get through the 
world and to provide for their families; that few 
of them have had such an education as animates 


man with a due sense of certain delicate ſeelings 
and sacrifices, that all mortals are actuated more 


or less by self- interest, and those that are more 
polished only disguise more adroitly than the rest. 
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8 VI. Never delude your inferiors who ap- 
ply for your protection, recommendation or as- 
sistance by deceitful hopes, empty promises, 
and vain consolations, as is the custom of many 
people of rank, who, to get rid of the petitioners, 
or to be celebrated ſor their kindness, or from a 


| want of firmness, load every client with sweet 


words and promises, but as soon as he has leſt 
them, recollect not a syllable of his request. 
The poor man in consequence hastens home 
_ elated with hope, flatters himself to have put 
his affairs in the best train, neglects all other 
means which he might apply to accomplish his 
aim, and afterwards feels himself doubly .unfor- 
tunate on finding Haw lamentably he was mis- 
taken. 
4 VII. AsssT those that are in want! Pro- 
tect those that implore your assistance and 
Eindness so far as justice permits; but take care 
of being so weak as to be incapable of refusing 
a request. This produces two very lamentable 
consequences, in the first instance, people of 
mean principles will abuse your weakness and 
load you with obligations, labours and cares 
Which are too heavy for your heart, your ability 
or your purse, or which force you to be unjust 
to others who are less intruding; and then you 
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will frequently be obliged to break your word, 
because you promise more than you can perform. 
A man who possesses a sufficient share of firm- 
ness must also have the courage to give a denial, 
and when from weighty reasons he does it in a 
kind and inoffensive manner, and is knoun 
besides as a benevolent man who delights in 
assisting others, he will create no enemies by 
acting agreeable to his judgment. It is impos- 
sible to please all people, but when we act 
consistently and prudently the better class, at 
least, will not mistake our real character. 
Weakness is far from being good nature, and it 
is wrong to call a man unfeeling and hard 
hearted, because he refuses what he cannot rea- 
sonably grant. 

VIII. Exr er not chose that are doomed to 
move in a humble state, should possess a high de- 
gree of politure and mental illumination. Never 
contribute anything to overstrain their mental 
| faculties, and to fill their head with notions 
which would render them dissatisfied with their 
Situation and imbitter the labours of their calling. 
The best illumination of the understanding is 
that which teaches us to be satisfied with our 
Situation, to be useful in the sphere in which 
we move, and active to perform the duties of 
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our station. All the rest is nonsense 550 leads 

to certain ruin. 
SIX. Taxa those that are subject to you 
Kindly, without giving up your authority. It is 
dangerous to suffer those that are bound to obey 
us, rendering themselves indispensably necessary 
to us; and the chief of a department who must 
rely upon those that are subject to him, either 
from his being unable or not disposed to work, 
renders himself ridiculous, because he has not 
sufficient authority and courage to remind even 
an obstinate or neglectſul clerk of his duty, and 
thereſore must be satisfied with whatever he 
thinks proper to do or neglect. Many people 
bowever, even in social circles, count too much 
upon the effects which an assumed solemn sena- 
torial mien, a certain stiff seriousness, a large 
wig and similar external badges of their function, 
are to produce. A certain degree of dignity is 
very ueseful in all situations of life; but mere 
shew of stateliness cannot impose upon the 
people, particularly in our enlightened times; 
and respect and obedience are easier inforced by 
the internal worth of him who commands, when 
he behaves without restraint and stiff solemnity 
to those that are e subject to him. 
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Cnarrzn 2 . 


On Convergation with People of Fashion. 


SECTION A 


* tone which prevails amongst people of f 


fashion is, alas! imitated by all those that have 
any claim to polite manners, and at present, is 
unfortunately of such a complexion as produces 


the most baneful influence on the morals and 


happiness of men. A total deviation from the 


amiable simplicity of nature, an indifference to 
the first and sweetest ties of humanity, derision 
of innocence, purity, and the most sacred feel- 
ings; with insipidity of conduct, loss of every 
characteristical feature, want of deep and really 


useful knowledge, impudence, flippancy, garru- 


rulity, inconsequence, dependence on the folly 
of others, indifference to all that is good, noble 
and great, luxury, intemperance, unchasity, 
effeminacy, affectation, inconstancy, thought- 
lessness, absurd pride, empty shew, bad cecono- 
my, a thirst after rank and titles, prejudices of 
all sorts, dependence on the nods of despots and 
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| havghty protectors, Slavish sneaking to obtain 
some advantage, flattery to those whose assist- 
ance is wanted, and a total neglect of those that 
cannot be of use however deserving they be, 
disregard of the most sacred duties and obliga- 
tions as soon as they square not with designed 
purposes, falsity, faithlessness, deceit, perfidy, 

_ tale-bearing, cabals, malicious joy at the misfor- 
tunes of betters, calumny, hunting after do- 

_ mestic anecdotes, ridiculous airs, customs and 

| habits—these are the studies in which men and 
women of the fashionable world accomplish 
themselves! Wherever this tone prevails real 
merit 1s overlooked, and but too frequently 


trampled upon, oppressed, checked and ridiculed 


by shallow geniuses. An insipid man of fashion 
is never more elated than when he has an op- 
portunity of humbling the man of acknowledged 
merit, whose superiority he is feelingly Sensible 
of; or when he can surprise him in the breach 
of a conventional rule of polite breeding, or 
speak a language to him which he does not 

understand, and thereby perplex and place him 
in an unfavourable point of view. It likewise 
affords the highest degree of pleasure to a 
fashionable female to ridicule an honest woman 
ot innate worth in one of her dissipated circles. 
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All this we must expect if we mix with people 
of this class. We must not, however, be vexed 
when anything of that kind happens to us; 
ſor should we regard it much, we may bid 
farewell to the hope of ever enjoying a mo- 
ment's peace, and may be certain of being con- 
stantly tormented by numberless passions, par- 
ticularly ambition and vanity. There are how- 
ever three means by which we may obviate 
these inconveniences, viz. By having no inter- 
course at all with the great world ; or if obli- 
gated to mix with fashionable companies, by 
taking no notice of the follies to which they are 
addicted ; or finally, by studying the tone of 
these extraordinary beings, and accommodating 
ourselves to it so far as we can do it without 
denying our character. 
$ II. Ir your situation render it not a 
necessary ſor you to mix with the great world, 
advise you to shun that theatre of splendid 
misery, and those noisy pleasures which corrupt 
and ruin the mind and the body. To live in 
peaceful domestic retirement, and in the society 
of a few generous, sensible and cheerful friends, 
dedicating your life to your destination, your 
duties, the sciences and innocent recreations, 
and participating now and then with prudent 
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moderation of public amusements, and frequent- 
ing great and mixed companies only to gather 
new pictures for the imagination, and to oblite- 
rate the disagreeable sensations which sameness 
produces—this is a life truly and emphatically 
worthy of a wise man. And in verity, it is 
more trequently in our power to avoid fashion- 


able circles than we commonly think. Fear of 
men, a mean complaisance to people of indif- 
ferent talents, vanity, weakness, and a propen- 


sity to imitate others, are frequently the prin- 
cipal causes which actuate many an amiable 


man to idle away his hours in companies which, 


in fact, do not accord with his head or heart, 
where disgust and dulness often seize him, and 
various mean passions Creep into his soul and 
sport with his peace. In that case, however, 


we must not only be independent with regard 
to our social relations, but also have courage to 
act upon firm principles, and disregard what 


others say of our singularity. 


III. But if we be obligated or desire to live in 
he great world, and are not quite certain whether 


we shall be capable of assuming the tone which 
prevails in it, it will be prudent in us to remain 


faithful to that mode of conduct and turn of 


mind which we have derived from nature and 
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education. Nothing i is more absurd than i imper- 


fectly copying the manners of the fashionable 
world ; and it is highly disgusting to behold the 


painful efforts of an honest citizen and a simple 


country Squire 1 in personating the French petit- 
4itre,or in imitating the consequential gravity of 
the Statesman ; or to observe those that have but 
an imperfect knowledge of foreign languages, 
seize every opportunity of speaking an out- 


landish jargon. Such people want only to ren- 
der themselves ridiculous; whereas am unat- 
fected and natural conduct, dress and deport- 
ment, though it should not be immediately the 


mode, or after the newest fashion, will gain you 
regard even in the giddy circles of folly, and 
procure you, if not an happy, at least an un- 
disturbed life. Be therefore simple in your 


dress and manners, serious, modest, civil, un- 


offending and sincere. Talk not too much, 


nor of subjects with which you are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted, nor in a language of which 


you have only a superficial knowledge, provided 
the person with whom you converse understands 


your mother- tongue. Behave with dignity and 
trankness, without being rude and impertinent, 


and no one will teaze you. You will not in- 
_ deed be distinguished much; but let not ths 
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make you uneasy. Betray no perplexity nor 
anxiety when in a large company if no person 
speak to you. You lose nothing by it, but 
may give vent to your meditation, and make 
many useful remarks without being despised ; 
nay, but * even be — without mg 
bated. 
| People who in their youth hare acted a con- 
spicuous part at court and in great cities, and 
have afterwards retired and chosen a simpler 
way of life, are very apt to forget that we must 
not neglect keeping up with the prevailing 
spirit of the times. However, the incessant 
changes of taste and fancy render this impos- 
sible if we do not continue floating along upon 
the ocean of life with the whole fashionable 
fleet. Thence we frequently happen to be out 
of humour when we see that we are neglected, 
that younger, and sometimes very insignificant 
persons take the lead, and that they as well as 
their admirers scarcely deign to look at us, and 
merely pay us attention out of civility, It is 
incredible how often this can shake the peace 
of sensible people (for even they are not always 
free from vanity) — how it can sour their tem- 
per, cause them to appear in a very unfavour- 
able light when they have business to transact. 
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or frustrate the object of a long journey, and 
incur heavy expences; whereas good humour 
and wit flow in an irresistible and enrapturing 
stream, when we see that we are honoured, be- 
loved and treated with attention. Those who 


have moved in fashionable circles for a long 


series of years will never be reduced to per- 
plexities of that sort; for they have acquired a 
habit of collecting themselves quickly, and of 
ſinding out immediately what language is most 


applicable; whereas those good people who 


| have had no opportunity of attaining to this 
degree of refinement, ought to ponder well 


what has been advanced at the W of 
this Section. 

 F IV. Tuosx that live constantly in the great 
world will do well to study the prevailing tone, 


and to accommodate themselves to its external 


customs. The former is not difficult, and the 
latter can be done without producing a bad in- 
fluence on our character. Therefore never dis- 
tinguish yourself by an antiquated dress or man- 


ner; nor omit paying a proper regard to your 


age, rank, and property in complying with the 


tone of the circle in which you move; but even 


avoid copying the ridiculous eccentricities of in- 
ayidual fools, or the transient fashions of the 
L2 | | 
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moment. Make yourself properly acquairfte( 
with the language of your fashionable con- 
nexions, with the manner of conducting them- 
selves towards each other, and of the conven- 
tional laws which are established in their so- 
cieties; but never act inconsistently with your 
innate dignity, your character, or truth. 

8 V. Ir is impossible to give general rules 
how far a man of honour may proceed in imitat- 
ing the manners of people of fashion. A judi- 
cious and honest man will be best able to judge 
from his situation, temper, and the voice of his 
conscience, how far he ought to go. I ß shall 
therefore only observe, that we are not bound 
to attack innocent follies which we are not in- 
clined to imitate; and that we must sometimes 
comply with indifferent customs which have no 
particular influence upon the character, as this 
frequently enables us to do more good than we 
should otherwise be capable of performing. 

There are also fashions in literature and in the 
arts, in certain amusements and plays, in the 
applause which some singer, instrumental per- 
former, authour, preacher, painter, tailor, or 
hair-dresser undeservedly earns from the fashion- 
able multitude, and it would be injudicious as 
well as lost labour to attempt opposing that rage. 
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In such cases it is most prudent to wait quietly 
till the prevailing folly must give way to a new 
one. There are fashions in the use of medicine, 


to which people of rank think themselves obliged 
to submit. Smile silently at such ſollies, and 


comply with them as far as it can be done with- 


out endangering your health: at least, make 


yourself acquainted with such fashions, lest you 
should offend against them in your discourses. 


Jou will provoke the resentment of all your 
fashionable friends, if you censure a theatrical 


nymph whose shrill and unharmonious notes are 
admired by the great world as angelic strains ; 


or if you call a book a pitiful composition while 


its authour is acknowledged as a great genius. 
You will meet with a very unpleasant reception 
if you speak of religious subjects to a lady, who 
has just commenced the period in which fashion 
requires she should be a freethinker ; for this 
has also its laws, which are fixed by fashion. 
Young men begin to grow old in their twentieth 


year, to associate with old experienced men, and 


to assume a solemn and philosophical air in 
company; but when they verge towards the 
age of forty, they grow young again, sport with 
rightly girls, &c. &c.—all this we must ob- 
serve and take our measures accordingly. 
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S VI. As forthe rest, I must confess that the 
tone which at present prevails pretty generally 
amongst our young men of rank and fashion, is 


far from being commendable, Many of them 


are extremely rustic and disagreeable in their 


conduct, and seem to think that it is the charac- 
teristic prerogative of the higher classes to tram- 
ple upon all rules of modesty, civility, and de- 


corum, to be impudent in company, impolite to 
the ladies, to stare them out of countenance, 
and to be unobliging and rude to strangers and 
foreigners ; to neglect their person, to dress in 
a most ridiculous manner, to walk negligently 
and without grace, to swear like a trooper, to 
ridicule religion, to season their language with 
low and uncouth epithets, and to be ignorant of 
all sciences. This may, perhaps, recommend 


them to their ſellow- bears, but if they know 


how much they degrade themselves by their 
fashionable rusticity in the eyes of every well- 
bred man, and how much their company is 
loathed by all women of sense and real elegance, 
they would blush at their total want of urbanity, 
and be ashamed to show their face in polite 
circles. | 


$ VII. Ir you wish to live comfortably in the 


great world, despise not every thing which owes 
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its value to common consent and custom only. 


Scorn not indiscriminately titles, badges of ho- 


nour, splendour, and external ornaments ; but 
on the other hand, do not imagine they have 
any intrinsic value. There are instances in 
which such badges, however vain they be in 


themselves, may procure you, if not essential 


advantages, at least comforts which are not to 


be despised. You may laugh secretly at all 
these ſollies, but beware of ridiculing them 
publicly ! In a word, do not distinguish your- 
self too much from those with whom you must 


live! It is not only prudent, but a duty to com- 
ply with the manners and customs of the station 
we have chosen, as far as it is consistent with 
the principles of honour and probity. Neither 


expect in this sublunary world to be always 
estcemed for your intrinsic worth; but be satis- 
fied when you are regarded as a sensible and 


agreeable man, and recollect that but few are 


clear-sighted enough to form a just notion of 


those private virtues and abilities, which alone 


ought to be the principal sources of general L 


esteem. Take the world as it is, and be assured 
that setting up for a reformer of its numerous 
follies is not only an ungrateful and useless at- 
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tempt, but also a certain mean of uniting fools 
and knaves against your peace and happiness. 
VIII. However, if you be desirous of being 
looked upon as a judicious and agreeable man, 
you must not render your connexions too sensi- 
ble of your being formed of better materials than 
those brainless idlers. The man who possesses 
superiour judgment and a more than common 
degree of probity, will be incapable of getting 
entirely out of the reach of envy, calumny and 
aspersion, which prevail but too much in the 
great world, as it is called, although he should 
be ever so punctual in accommodating himself 
to the customs and manners by which the 
fashionable circles distinguish themselves; for 
it is impossible that those who have no intrinsic 
value should be capable of appreciating the in- 
nate worth of a truly estimable man. I would 
therefore advise you not to regard the opinion 
these fashionable triflers have formed of you, and 
above all things, not to betray the vexation their 
silly conduct towards you excites in your mind, 
because this would serve only to render them 
more daring, and deprive you totally of all social 
comforts. Pursue your way firmly, act agree- 
_ ably to your own principles, and then let fools 
talk till they are tired, 


ols 1 
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$ IX. Tae principle with which we opened 
this book, viz. that our pretensions are generally 
the standard by which others judge of our merits 
or demerits, is of peculiar consequence in con- 
versation with the great world. Act therefore 
with frankness, show confidence in yourself, 
and that you are certain of what you advance. 


Be careful not to let your connexions even sus- 


pect that it is possible you could be slighted, or 
that otbers could be ashamed of being connected 
with you, or find the time heavy in your com- 
pany. People of fashion commonly proportion 
the civility and attention which they show us, to 
the external marks of esteem with which we are 
treated by the higher circles. Therefore en- 
deavour to obtain the good opinion of people of 


consequence; strive to acquire a certain degree 


of dignity and ease which is obtainable only by 


practice, and consists chiefly in a tranquil, dis- 


passionate, decent and consistent conduct, which 
scems to be habitual, and which we can never 
acquire if our yanity be constantly in quest of 
opportunities to shine, and if the applause of our 


own heart be not of more value to us than all the 


empty admiration with which sballow geniuses 


| may honour us. 


3 A. PrororTION your conduct towards a 
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people of fashion and quality conformably to 
their treatment of you; for this class of people 
are very apt to take the most unwarrantable 
liberties with those that betray the least solici- 
tude of ingratiating themselves into their fa- 
vour. Therefore return haughtiness for haugh- 
tmess, coolness for coolness, and civility for 
civility; but be careful of never giving more 
than you receive. The observance of this rule 
of prudence is attended with many advantages. 
Most people of fashion are like a reed which is 
moved by the wind. As they have but little 
consciousness of innate dignity; their whole 
existence depends upon their external character. 
They will cling to you while they see you are 
respected; but if you do not make the insipid 
triflers of either sex your friends by means of 
flattery and complaisance, some vile asperser 
will soon contrive to slander you, and no sooner 
will his defamation get abroad, than these ser- 
vile slaves of the public opinion will watch the 
impression which it makes on the world, and 
when it takes root, immediately carry their heads 
some inches higher towards you. If this should 
make you uncasy and anxious, and you con- 
tinue to treat them as people whose friendship 
you wish to prescrye, they will grow more im- 
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pudent and contribute to spread the aspersion 
farther, and cause you to experience greater 
vexation. But if you repel the ſirst that treats 
you with coolness on that account, by a con- 
temptuous look, he will start back, tremble for 
his own character, take care not to utter an un- 
favourable sentence against you, and bow to the 
man whom he supposes to be sure of a powerful 
secret protection, because he stands his ground 
so firmly and is so indifferent to the all-blessing 
voice of the fashionable populace. Return him 
twoſold the contempt which he dares to display 
to you, and let no kind and civil expressions en- 
snare you, until he prove that he is sensible of 
the silliness of his conduct. I myself, who 
have ccased aspiring to the honour of shining 
in the great world, uniformly observe in this 
matter no settled system, but am always ruled 
by my disposition of mind and humour. Being 
accustomed to give vent to the genuine effusions 
of my heart, animated with warmth for every 
thing that can be called attachment and friend- 
ship, and less anxious of being distinguished than 
beloved, am distressed (I do not blush to confess 
it) and vexed whenever I am treated coolly by 
those of whom I have a favourable opinion. 
But at times I treat this matter less seriously, 
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and in some instances, am even highly diverted 
at hearing that the idle public amuses itself at 
the expence of such an insignificant individual 
as myself, and that its arrows happen to hit a 
man who serves in the great world only as a vo- 
lunteer, and wishes for no promotion in it. 
However, I must confess, that this conduct of 
mine, which is the consequence of my temper, 
zs by no means prudent. The best method you 
can choose to defeat the purposes of such calum- 
nious reports, is not to display the least vexation 
on their account, to converse with no one about 
them; and then the idle tale will be forgotten in 
a short time, whereas any other method will only 
serve to make bad worse. 
$ XI. Bx civil and polite in your external 
conduct. People who are in the habit of fre- 
quenting the palaces of the great and fashion- 
able circles, must accustom themselves to endure 
and to be civil to many persons whom they 
cannot esteem ; and besides, we do not mix with 
the great world to contract bonds of friendship, 
but only to see cheerful company. Whenever 
it promises to be useful, or at least to strengthen 
your authority, or when you can expect to ren- 
der yourself feared by those whom you cannot 
otherwise check, it will be prudent in you to 
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make your dignity respected, and to assume an 


air of noble pride towards the conceited blocx- 
head who dares to assail you by his ribaldry, and 


thereby make him afraid to ridicule or abuse you. 
Such servile souls tremble at the superiority 


which they perceive in a sensible and determined 
man; this however, must not degenerate into 


arrogance or rustic pride. You may occasion- 


ally tell these people the truth; yet without heat 


and rudeness confute their flat and lame judg- 


ments by cool and solid arguments, when cir- | 


cumstances render it prudent ; check the tor- 


rent of their aspersions when they slander an 
honest man, and oppose manly firmness to their 
low and sneaking insinuations ; but carefully 


avoid joking familiarly with them, or giving 


vent to genuine humour, lest you should utter a 
word that is liable to be misapplied and perverted. 
$ XII. In general it is not advisable to speak 
the warm and genuine language of the heart in 
the great world ; as it is not understood there. 
Therefore talk not in fashionable circles of pure, 
sweet and simple domestic pleasures ; for they 


are mysteries to the great world. Have a pro- 
per command over your countenance, lest it 
should betray sentiments which ought to be 


kept concealed in the inmost recesses of your 
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heart. People of fashion and quality are fre- 
quently more expert in the art of reading the 


language of the countenance than written cha- 
racters; as it generally constitutes the sole ob- 
jeect of their study. Intrust none of them with 
your private concerns. Be careful not only how 


you Speak, but also how you hear ; lest you 


should be involved in disagreeable difficulties. 


FS XIII. Wt have observed already in a former | 
place, that our conduct in the great world ought 


to be modified according to our individual situa- 
tion, and that measures which are of the last im- 
portance for one person may be of no considera- 

tion at all for another. A man who wishes not 


only to live and to be respected, but also to obtain 


some authority in it, must truly study his part 
with additional diligence. It may be of the 
highest importance to him either to side with 


the stronger party (which generally is deemed 
the safest way), or to be neutral, in order to be 

courted by all, and occasionally to become an 
imperceptible leader of a third. In such situa- 
tions policy frequently renders it prudent for 


us to let our persecuted friends struggle for 


themselves, and refrain from taking their part 
publicly when we are uncertain of success, and 


probably may do more harm than good. It may 
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also be necessary ſor us to pretend at the begin- 


ning to be of little consequence, in order to 


avoid observation as well as being disturbed in 
the prosecution of our plans, and rather to be 


promoted as an insignificant person. Nothing 
however is more necessary for a man who must 


mix with the great world, than coolness of tem- 
fer, a proper dominion over the effusions of 


his heart and imagination, circumspection, re- 


serve, watchfulness, presence of mind, and the 


power of checking the voluntary flow of spirits, 
and the sallies of his humour. Coolness of 
temper, and its concomitant qualities, enable 
people of very inferior natural gifts to rule over 
the most lively and cultivated geniuses, whose 


heart is but too apt to run away with their head. 
However, this difficult art if it be not rather a 


gift of nature can only be acquired by an 
application and experience of many years. 


 { XIV. Tux observance of rules relative to 
conversation with the great world, is for no per- 


son of more importance than an Ambaſſador. 
do not here, however, allude to those of that 
class who are sent to foreign courts merely to do 


| honour to their Sovereign, by keeping up a 
splendid establishment. Nor do I advert to the 
favourites of a Minister who are employed for 
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a series of time as envoys, in order to sanction 


their sudden aud undeserved promotion in pre- 
ference to men of real merit, who have rendered 
essential services to the state. Neither am I 


speaking of those privileged spies who are sent 
abroad by some courts under the title of Mini- 
sters, and who act too mean a part to deserve 
being noticed by an honest man, who ought 
rather to caution every one from having any in- 
tercourse with them. Ambassadors of this de- 
Seription my assertion does not embrace, but 
such only as are sent to transact secret and iin- 
portant matters at some foreign court, where 
they are to deſend and preserve the dignity of 


their Sovereign and nation, to vindicate their 
rights, to obtain political advantages, to execute 


certain plans, and to prevail upon the Princes 


and their cabinets to interest themselves for the 


cause of that country in whose behalf they are 


engaged. Men of this complexion want more 


than any other persons, all those accomplish- 
ments which characterize an experienced man 
of the world; propriety, dignity, ease and live- 
liness in conversation; presence of mind, dex- 


terity in managing diplomatick matters, the 
greatest circumspection, reserve and watehful- 


ness; pliancy, perscverance, acuteness, scien- 
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tific knowledge, a sufficient skill in foreign 
languages, eloquence and taste. And finally, 
if honesty and veracity crown these accomplish- 


ments, can anything be more useful and in- 
structive ſor a young man who is forming him- 


self for a statesman, than being employed some 
years in the diplomatick department under the | 
inspection of such an ambassador. 


{I XV. Bronx I conclude this chapter, I 
beg leave to say a few words on the benefits 
which the conversation of the great world af- 
fords us. It is indeed not inconsiderable. 


Rules which refer us to the innocent customs 


of the more polished circles are not principles 
of morality, but only of common consent; 


however this very consent rests on the condi- 
tion that we should endeayour, even in a re- 


strained situation whose attendant difficulties 
we cannot intirely remove, to render our state 
mutually as comfortable as possible, without 
having recourse to means that endanger our in 


ternal worth, which, like a treasure hidden in 
the ground, retains its value though it should re- 


main concealed—can be employed for the sup- 
port of widows and orphans, and act upon 
monarchs and empires for the benefit of millions, 


when it is called forth, put in circulation by 
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. the stamp of common consent and generally ac- 


knowledged, particularly by those who can 
judge of the sterling worth of merit and esteem 
it.—It is therefore to be wished, that many 


people would not declaim so violently against 
the genuine fine tone of the great world. It 
teaches us to pay some attention to those tri- 
fling acts of politeness which sweeten life and 
render it more agreeable. It excites in us at- 
tention to the windings and turnings of the 
human heart, sharpens our spirit of observation, 
and accustoms us to live with people of all de- 


Scriptions without either offending them or being 


offended. The real man of the world, who is 
also an honest man, truly deserves our regard; 


and we need not fly into a desert, or bury our- 


selves in our study, to claim the name of a 
philosopher. I must even confess, that all our 
learning and knowledge of men collected from 
books, is of no use, unless our literary dust 
have been rubbed off in the great world. I 


therefore advise every young man who has an 


honourable ambition, a thirst for knowledge of 
men and of the world, and a desire of being 


useful and active, to step for some time upon 
the greater theatre, should it be only for the 
purpose of collecting matter for observation, 


8 or SOCIAL LIFE, 163 | 
which in his old age will employ his mind, and 
enable him to give salutary advice to his children 
and grand- children, who may perhaps be de- 
stined to seek their fortune at courts and in 


great cities. 


cu TER Xl. 
05 Corverzation with cbm. 


SECTION 1. 


* cannot be denied that it is highly weful 
and instructive to be in habits of conversation 
with Clergymen who are zealously devoted to 
their sacred calling, whose understanding and 
will have been purified by the influence of the 
amiable doctrines of Christ, who are devoutly 
bent upon truth and virtue, and add vigor to 
their words by their own. example; who are 
friends, benefactors and counsellors of their con- 
gregations, and popular, warm and cordial in 
their sermons; who by modesty, meekness, 
simplicity, temperance and eee 

M2. | 
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the Apostles, are tolerant to other sects, pater- 
nal and indulgent to the erring, no enemies to 


innocent hilarity, and good, tender and wise 
fathers in their domestick circle. However, 


not all servants of the church resemble this 
charming picture. Men without education and 


manners, devoid of sound reason and erudition 


frequently intrude themselves into the service 


of the church, and blockheads but too often 
contrive to obtain the most valuable livings, 
either through family interest or by way of pur- 
chase, or by mean cunning and artifice. Mini- 


sters of that description are generally slaves to 


the most sordid avarice, or devoted to all manner 


of extravagance— being covetous, voluptuous, 

intemperate in eating and drinking, vile adula- 
tors of the great and rich, overbearing and proud 
to their inferiors, envious and jealous of their 
equals, and commonly the principal cause of 


spreading contempt for our holy religion. They 
look upon religion as a dry science, and upon 


their function as a lucrative trade. In the 
country they rusticate, abandon themselves to 
laziness and sluggish ease, and complain of the 
burdens of their office, when they are obliged 
to lull their auditors asleep by the mechanical 


distinguish- themselves as worthy followers of 
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recital of their sterile, dogmatical sophisms, or 
of sermons made by mercenary hirelings. 
They hunt aſter presents and legacies; their 
ambition is without bounds, and their spiritual 
pride, despotism and thirst for dominion know 


no limits. Zeal for religion serves them as a 


cloak for their passions and secret vices; ortho- 

doxy, implicit faith and the honour of Gop are 
their shield, when they intend to persecute the 

peaceable citizen who distin- 
guishes between religion and theology, refuses 
to flatter the priesthood, and to sacrifice at the 
shrine of their pride and covetousness. Their 


innocent and 


vengeance is dreadful and insatiable; their hatred 
against those that refuse to submit to their iron 
sceptre, or to be silent about their crimes, is 


ruthless. Their vanity is greater than that of 
an antiquated coquet. They sneak into houses 


and families to meddle with matters which do 


not concern them, to create discord and to fish 
in troubled waters. Their sermons, discourses 
and gestures are anathemas and menaces against 
the followers of different sects, and all those 
that have the misfortune not to be capable of 
believing what they frequently do not believe 


themselves, but teach, only because it fetches 


money. They are watchful spies upon the faults 
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ol cheir neighbours, exaggerate them, and when 


tbey dare not do it publicly, operate secretly 
upon others, or assume the mask of humility, hy- 


pocrisy and zeal for piety and good morals, to 


gain the weaker for their party, by insinuating 
complaints of the wickedness of the age, and by 


rendering the wiser and better man Wee of 


| Gs multitude. 


- II. As many of the, lis vicious, and even 
0 the wiser and better ecclesiastics are 
addicted to one or more of these defects; as 
ſor instance, to spiritual pride, intolerance, 


dogmatical prejudice, covetousness or revenge; 
it will be highly useful to observe some rules 
of prudence in conversation with all people 
of this class, which may be applied indiscri- 
minately. I would therefore advise my readers 


to avoid giving them any opportunity to decry 


them as heretics and free-thinkers, to forbear 
discoursing in mixed companies on religious 


subjects, and to be very careful of not dropping 


a word in the presence of an ecclesiastic, that 


could be misinterpreted as an attack upon any 


| theological system or religious ceremony. It is 
also prudent to frequent the parish church, even 
if the discourses of the regular preachers should 
not contribute much to promote our devotion, 
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lest we should afford opportunity of being 


charged with indifference to religion, or set a 


bad example to the weak and uninformed. 


Never ridicule a clergyman in company, 


how much cause soever he may afford for it; 
for the sacred function of this class of men de- 
serves much consideration, and it would be un- 


just to reflect upon the whole order because 
some individuals of it disgrace the holy office 


with which they are intrusted; the contempt of 
religion which, alas! is spreading but too ra- 


pidly, is also very much promoted by ridiculous 


reflections upon its ministers, and this alone 
ought to be a sufficient motive for every sin- 
cere well-wisher of the State to reſrain from 


all scurrilous animadversions upon the clergy. 
Therefore treat the clergy with every external 
mark of respect ; offend none of their order, 


and take particular care not to be deficient in 
shewing them every civility and politeness to 


which their function intitles them. 


Avoid, as much as possible, using a clergy- 
man of the common class as a confident in 
your domestic concerns and other affairs of im- 

portance, if you be not perfectly conyineed of 


the goodness of his principles; anq keep every 
one at a proper distance that intrudes himself 
upon you as an adviser unsollicited. 
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CnapTER XII. 


On Caeverzation wich Men 2 Letters and Anu. 


8 : * 14 


SECTION I. 


9 I. the epithet literati were not as common in 


our times as that of gentleman; if we called 


none men of learning but such as cultivate their 
mind by realizing useful knowledge, and ap- 


plying it to the improvement of their heart—in 
Short, if we distinguished none by that honour- 
able name but those that by the cultivation of 


the arts and sciences have been rendered wiser, 


better and more active for the happiness of man- 
kind, I should then have no occasion to write a 


particular Chapter on conversation with men 


ol that description; as there cannot be any ne- 
cessity for rules of conversing with the wise and 


the good. To listen to the sage instructions 


which flow from the lips of a man of this cha- 
racter, to fix our attention upon his conduct, 


and to regard it as an example worthy our imi- 
tation ; to hear truth of him, and to follow its 


dictates—this is a happiness, the enjoyment of 


— O_o: ©2 4.T 


SIS, 
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which needs not to be learnt after rules. But 
as now-a-days every miserable poëtaster, com- 
pilator, journalist, collector of anecdotes, trans- 
lator, plagiarist, and in general every one that 
abuses the uncommon indulgence of the public, 
by writing whole volumes of nonsense, and re- 
peating what others have written before him 
much better and with more elegance than he is 
capable of, calls himself a man of learning; as 
the sciences are not valued by the degree of 
their utility ſor the world, but aſter the ever- 
changing and puerile taste of the reading popu- 
lace, as every speculative trifle is called wisdom, 
and every production of a feverish imagination 
sublime; as the man who with his fingers draws 
from an instrument a medley of false accords, 
without either connexion or expression, is called 
a professor of music, and he that can put black 
Spots divided in certain divisions upon paper, 1s 
honoured with the name of a composer: as this 


is the case in our times, it will certainly be ex- 
| pected that I should say a few words on the 


conversation with such people, and point out 


some rules which we must observe, if we wish 


not to be looked upon as men who are destitute 
of taste and knowledge. 
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FII. Jvpex not of the moral character of the 
man of learning by his writings ; for the author 
appears but too frequently widely different from 
what he is in natura. And, indeed, we ought 
not to blame him for it. When we are at the 
writing-desk where we can choose the most 
tranquil moments, when our mind is not agi- 
tated by tempestuous passions, it is very 
easy to write down the most excellent moral 
precepts, which aſterwards in the real world, 
where surprise, opportunity and seduction assail 
us in every direction, are not so easy to be ex- 
ecuted. We ought, therefore, not to imagine 
| that the preacher of virtue will always be found a 

pattern for imitation ; but we should consider 
that he is a frail mortal as well as ourselves, and 
at least to thank him for cautioning us against 
faults, though he should not have firmness enough 


to avoid them himself; and it would be unjust 
were we to tax him on that account with hypo- 


crisy. On the other hand, we should also be 


very much mistaken were we to think that all 
the tine principles which an authour puts in the 


mouth of the characters of his creation are his 
own ; and it would be an act of injustice were 


we to conclude that a writer is a villain, a faun 
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or a misanthrope, because his luxuriant imagi- 


nation has prompted him to represent a bad cha- 


racter in an amiable light, to draw a voluptuous 


scene in lively colours, or to lash the follies of 
his age in severe and bitter terms. He would 


certainly do better in not giving way to the wild 
fire of his imagination; nevertheless he may be 


a good man: I know authors who have repre- 


sented the most horrid villanies with striking 


greatest probity and meekness in Weir actions: 


I also know satyrists whose heart over flows with 


charity and benevolence. We commit another 


sort of injustice against authors and artists, if 
we expect that they should talk in common 
conversation nothing but wisdom and learning. 
The man who discourses with the greatest vo- 
lubility of some art, possesses not always on that 
account the most intimate knowledge of it ; it 


is also by no means agreeable, and savours 
much of pedantry, if people constantly speak of 


their favourite occupations. We go into com- 
pany to be diverted, and to hear others speak as 


well as ourselves. It is not every one that pos- 


sesses such presence of mind as to be enabled 
to converse with dignity and precision in the 
bustle of a numerous company when he is sur- 
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172 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
prised by impertinent questions; even on those 


subjeets of which he has the clearest notions 
when in his solitary study. We likewise fre- 
quently mix in companies where the disposition 
of the people is so different from our own, as 
m the first moments to render it impossible to 
collect ourselves so thoroughly as to give a pro- 


per answer to their questions. Besides, the 


learned have their humours as well as others, 
and are not always equally disposed for scientific 

or other conversations which require deep re- 
flection. It may also occur that the company 


in which a man of learning may be placed db 


not please him, and that he imagines an exer- 
tion of his wit and science would be thrown 
er upon them. 

Some years ago, when the celebrated Abbe 
| Raynal was in Germany, I was invited by a 
friend to meet him at his house, where a great 
number of curious ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled to admire him, and to be admired in 
return. He seemed not to be disposed for 


either, and I must conſess I was not pleased 


with his conversation. The whole company 
were provoked and embittered against him for 
| having disappointed their expectations, and some 


even went so far as to maintain, that this either 
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was not the celebrated Abbe Raynal, or it was 
impossible that he could be the real author of 
the excellent works published under his name. 


It is highly disgraceful to our age, that so 


many pretenders to criticism make it their prac- 


tice to collect scandalous anecdotes of good 


authors, and of men in general who have ac- 
quired a literary fame, to deprive them of the 
publie regard which they enjoy; for this is 


extremely detrimental to the literary world, and 
imbitters the life of those who, on account of 


their talents, are intitled to general indulgence, 


and may justly expect every encouragement : 


from a generous public. 


If an autbor or artist be ſond of speaking of 
his profession, we ought not to blame him for 


it. The fatal polyhistory, the rage of being 
thought to know something of every thing, and 


to be ashamed of confessing that there exists 
anything upon which we are not capable of 


reasoning, is not very honourable to our age: 


and if it be tedious to hear a man turn every 
discourse upon his favourite object, it is highly 


revolting to hear a heedless talker decide arro- 
gantly upon matters which are far beyond the 


reach of his understanding; to hear, for in- 


Stance, the clergyman rant on politics, the law- 
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yer on the theatre, the physician on painting, 
the coquet on philosophical subjects, and the 
fop on tactics. Permit the man who has learnt 
his profession to speak with warmth of it ; nay, 
give him an opportunity of doing it. A man 
who has studied his profession thoroughly, and 
is gifted with a sufficient share of plain sense, 
ought not, indeed, to be depised, and nothing 
can be more disgusting than those walking En- 


cyclopedias who know ns. and affect to 


talk of every thing. 


III. Ir the learned have fewer 3 


than other people, they are also more firmly 
attached to those which they have adopted. 
We must therefore treat them with great cir- 
cumspection. 
the vanity of a man of learning; we must even 
be careful of not using an ambiguous expression 
in praising the merits of the learned. 
Most authors will easier forgive attacks upon 
their moral character than an aspersion of the 
ſame they have acquired in the literary world. 
Therefore, be cautious how you criticise their 
works. Even when they ask our opinion of 
their compositions, we must interpret it as a 
request for approbation. Should friendship not 


oblige you to qpeak your opinion * [ 


Nothing is easier offended than 
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would advise you to say on such occasions, 
when you cannot praise the composition of an 


author without committing an act of meanness, 
at least something which his offended tn 
cannot take as a censure. 


Many authors are offended when they find 
we know nothing of their works, or when we 


omit treating them in common life, on account 
of a book which they have written, with more 


distinction than any other man who is useful 10 
the world in a different way, or when we betray 
principles which dizagree \ with their system, and 
are contrary to those ideas for the establishment 
of which they have written whole volumes. 
Avoid all offences of this sort if you wish to live 


on an amicable footing with an auihor ; but 


consider well with what sort of an author you 


have to deal; whether he be great or little? 


All are fond of praise; but every one does not 
relich it in the same shape. One is satisfied 
when you tell him bluntly, that he is a great 
man; another is content when you only permit 


him to sound his own praise; a third demands 
nothing of you but the patience of Job, while 


he reads his lamentable composition to you; a 
fourth is delighted with an occasional allusion to 
soine passage of his writings; a fifth does not 
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176 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
care whether his works be expressly mentioned, 
provided he be treated with distinguished re- 
spect, and a sixth is satisfied when wise and 
good men do him the justice of believing that 
he has the promotion of truth and virtue at 
heart; that he has written nothing of which 
he has reason to be ashamed, and that his works 
have at least game merit. 

5 IV. Ir is, indeed, highly diverting when 
8 two authors are reciprocal in their praises, and 
assure each other that their fame will be pro- 
claimed to the latest poaterity. But it is ex- 
tremely disgusting and pamfal to behold: the 
animosities which frequently prevail among 
men of learning, who, on account of the dif- 
ference of their opinions and systems, rail 


against each other with the eloquence of a Bil- 


lingsgate orator, persecute one another with the 
most malevolent malignity, and leave no stone 
unturned to blast each other's fame. This is 
meanness of the most abject and contemptible 
nature, for the source of truth is rich enough 
to satisfy the thirst of many thousands, and 
envy, malice and vulgar bitterness are highly 
unbecoming geniuses who have devoted them- 
selves to the service of wisdom. 
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F. Tnenz are people who imagine they 


shall render themselves respected by bragging | 


constantly of their connexion and correspond- 


ence with men of learning. This is a folly 


which is extremely ridiculous. A man may 
have great merit as an author, and yet it may 


not be particularly honourable. to be connected 
with him. The indulgence and kindness with 
which great and virtuous men treat us, does 
not always make us wise and good. Impartial 
and intelligent people will assuredly despise us 


if we have no merit of our own, though we 


should be connected with all the great authors 


of our age. 

$ VI. Amoxs the learned of the present day, 
the compilators of anecdotes are by no means 
the least numerous class. These people,  how- 


ever, must be treated with peculiar prudence 


and circumspection, as they are generally very 
dangerous acquaintances. They are frequently 
hirelings of some ambitious party or of one of 


its leaders, and rove the country to collect real 
or fictitious anecdotes, which they afterwards 


use as the sword of calumny to persecute every 
one that reſuses to enlist under their banners, 


or attempts to defend the sacred rights of truth 
and liberty. A single word not agteeing with 
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frequent use of certain ſashionable words, as for 
instance: dangerous and pernicious illumina- 


equality, despotism, &c. &c. & c. to be that 
identical Mr. Anonymous, who is an ugly and 


eth about seeking whom he may devour. 


composers, dancers, players, singers and painters 
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that system , they occasionally have picked up, co 
affords them matter for vexing, aspersing and th 
 persecuting the most peaceful, innocent and ne 
unassuming characters. Be therefore cautious de 


what you speak in their presence, and ponder WM an 


your words with prudence. The man who car- _ 
ries this profession on with the greatest dili- - wi 
- gence, and against whom the assistance of the Vi 


law will avail you nothing, is called—Anony- 
mous; and is a very extraordinary being. As 
he is a very Proteus, and changes his shape as it 
best suits his purposes, I would advise you to 
suspect every unknown person who makes too 


tion, liberty of thinking, toleration, atheism, 


mischievous fellow, and as a roaring lion walk- 
S VII. MustciAxs, a certain class of poets, 


are indeed no dangerous acquaintances, but in 
general very vain and intruding. Not recol- 
lecting that the polite arts, notwithstanding 
their influence on the heart and morality, tend 
prineipally to promote Pleasure, and consequentlj 
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contriiite less to the happiness of mankind than 


the higher and more serious sciences, they ge- 
nerally look upon their art as the only object 
deserving the application of a rational man: 
and we must not be astonished when a dancer, 
who is better paid than many a brave officer 
who has grown hoary and crippled in the ser- 
vice of the State, pities the latter for not having 
applied bis talents to a better use. There are 
but very few philosophical artists who claim our 
regard as well by the purity of their morals, 
and the elegance of their manners, as by their 
superior genius; and we but too frequently 
witness, that the more eminent their talents are 
the more they are given to libertinism. I would 
therefore advise my readers, particularly those 
that are of a lively disposition, to form no inti- 
mate connexion with people of that class, unless 
they have sufficient reason to be convinced that 
their principles are virtuous and their character 
is respectable. Singers, poets, dancers and 
players are fond of good living; and we need 
not be astonished at it. Their occupation re- 
quires a certain elevation of the mind, and a 
degree of animation without which they cannot 
expect to excite applause and admiration; and 
as the irregular manner of their living, the ex- 
N 2 
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cesses to which many of them are adtlicted, and 
many unfayourable external relations combine 
to render them incapable of raising their minds 
in a natural way to that elevation, they are 
obliged to have recourse to violent means to 
re- invigorate their exhausted spirits, and to en- 
liven the necessary mechanism of their body 
worn out by repeated exertions. This fre- 
quently impels them to inebriate themselves by 
excess in sensual pleasures. To this we must 
add, that most people who have once devoted 
themselves entirely to the polite arts, very sel- 
1 dom retain a relish for serious occupations ; and 
11 as it is impossible a person should be capable of 
singing, dancing, fiddling and rhiming all the 
day long, many hours will remain unoccupied, 
which generally are devoted to sensual diver- 
sions. Few of these gentlemen are prudent 
enough to employ their time conformably to 
rational and prudent principles, or go in scarch 
of instructive and reasonable conversation, but 
are more attached to the man who procures 
them sensual pleasure, than to the sage who _ 
endeavours to lead them back to the road of 
wisdom and regularity. They intrude upon the 
former and flee the latter. Every shallow ge- 
nius that loyes idleness and dissoluteness, dedi- 
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eates himself now-a- days to the 1 arts, be⸗ 
lieving that he is designed by Nature to be an 
artist; and this is one of the principal causes 
which contribute to vitiate the taste, and to 
render the study of the fine arts contemptible. 
For this reason we behold whole flocks of ar- 
tists who are unacquainted even with the first 
theoretical principles of their art; musicians 
who do not know the rules of harmony, but 
play the music which is laid before them like 
an inanimate piece of mechanism, who are en- 
tirely destitute of a genuine philosophical spirit, 
of sound judgment, study and taste, while they 
are puffed up with arrogance, and display the 
most impudent impertinence, hate and envy 
their colleagues, and sneer at the dilettanti who 
knows more of the principles of music than 
themselves. Should such an unworthy servant of 
the Muses have the unmerited good fortune to 
be protected by people of fashion and pretended 
connoisseurs, it would be highly imprudent in 
you to declare publicly that he is a bungler; 
for this would make you suspected of being an 
ignoramus, and expose you to the hatred of all 
pretended dilettanti: but who is not disgusted 
with that numerous herd of fashionable and un- 
fashionable diletlanti, with their miserable criti- 
| 2 
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cisms and their pitiful jargon ? If you wich to 
ingratiate yourself with that motley and wild 
crew, you must have patience to listen quietly 
to their nonsense, or even commit the meanness 
of admiring it and approving of their lame 
judgments. If you be desiroys to gain a 


Certain degree of authority with them, you 


must renounce all modesty and be as impu- 
dent and self-conceited as themselves. De- 
cide boldly, intrude with self. confidence upon 
the greatest artists; pretend to be extremely 
nice in your taste and highly difficult to be 
pleased; boast of the great fame which your 
knowledge has procured you; despise what is 
above your horizon; shake your head signifi- 
cantly when you are at a loss what to say; treat 


the beginner with arrogance ; flatter rich and 


powerful dilettanti and maecenates ; encourage 
the taste for trifles, for pretty rondos, ale-house 
minuets in grand and serious pieces, for bombast 

and empty phraseology, for horrid, monstrous, 
and intricate plays and farces, replete with ca- 
lumnious sarcasms and false wit and you will 
faithfully contribute your mite towards the ge- 
neral corruption of taste which seems not to be 
far distant; witness the lamentable state of our 


theatres, concerts, and oratorios, which are de- 
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generated into a hideous medley of hymns sub- 


lime and drinking songs. But if you are en- 
dowed with superior abilities and need not to 


fear men; you ought to oppose that torrent of 


corruption. Remonstrate against these abuses, 
but let your remonstrances be supported by solid 


arguments, and pull off the large wigs and fools'- 


caps of the Midasses of the age, that their large 


ears may be seen and the public be no longer 
imposed upon by their grave stentorial faces. 
It is, indeed, truly lamentable that when such is 
the complexion of the times, even the artist 


who is really great is frequently compelled to 


make use of crooked means that he may not be 


forced to leave the field to bombastic quacks, 


or be compelled to sacrifice nature, modesty, 
Simplicity and dignity to fashion and prejudice, 


and bedeck himself with a tinsel splendour ; or 


be necessitated to demean himself as a puffing 
boaster and buffoon, if he wish to please, and to 
earn a sufficient livelihood. The artist, espe- 


cially the musician, oſten finds himself very un- 


pleasantly situated, when he happens to be 
placed among a set of people who want to ad- 
mire him, and request he will gratify them with 
a specimen of his skill, though they have neither 
attention nor a competent knowledge of his art. 


* 
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He dares not decline their request, lest he 
should be thought whimsical and capricious, and 
pet is sensible his performance will only be 
throwing pearls before swine. He takes his 


seat at the instrument and plays the sweetest 
Adagio, and lo! the listening amateurs roar a 
stunning and clamorous bravo ! while he is play- 


ing the most affecting and masterly passage, the 


beauties of which cannot be felt on account of 
the vociferous burst of unmeaning applause.— 


This, however, is extremely unpolite and unbe- 
coming men of sense and good breeding. 


§ VIII. I xow beg leave to add a few words : 


more, by way of caution, to young men with 
regard to artists, especially players of the com- 
mon class. We have observed already, that an 


intimate connexion with most of them may pro- 


duce fatal consequences to our principles, and 


involve us in many pecuniary difficulties; but 
there are other considerations which ought to 
render us extremely cautious and circumspect 


in our connexions with people of that class. 


Being myself a warm admirer of the arts, my 


readers would wrong me very much were they 


to suppose that I am actuated by prejudice, 


when I advise young people to enjoy the fine 
arts, and the conversation of the priests and 
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priestesses of the sportive Muses with great mo- 
deration. 

Music, poetry, the theatre, dancing, and 


painting undoubtedly produce a salutary effect 


upon the heart; they render it sensible and 


susceptible of many good and noble feelings, 


raise and enrich the imagination, sharpen our 
wit, create jocundity and good humour, mollify 


our morals and promote social virtues. Never- 
theless these excellent effects are capable of 
producing unspeakable misery if carried to ex- 
cess. A too tender and effeminate mind, which 


may easily be agitated by real or imaginary dis- 
tress, by its own sufferings or the misery of 
others is, indeed, a most lamentable acquisition; 
or a heart susceptible of every impression, agi- 


tated like a reed by various passions, and every 


moment gives way to emotions which militate 


against each other; and nerves upon which 


every impostor can play at pleasure on finding 
out the key- string, either of these particulars is 
ſound extremely burthensome to us, when firm- 


ness, an unshaken manly courage and perseve- 


rance are required. An over- heated imagina- 
tion, which soars above the sphere of reason and 


prudence, giving all our mental exertions a ro- 
mantic turn, and transporting us into an ideal 
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world, may render us very unfortunate in the 
real world, and entirely unfit for Social Life. It 
stretches our expectations too high, creates wants 
which we cannot satisfy, and infects us with an 
aversion from every thing which is different 
from the ideal object after which we expand our ¶ us di 
arms in such a mental trance. A luxuriant wit, devo 
a wanton humour, which is not under the tute- and. « 
lage of chaste reason, may easily degenerate at them 
the expence of the goodness of our heart, and I awa) 
may also demean us by creating in us a propen- WU gods 
sity for childish trifles, which renders us unfit for of m 
the prosecution of sublimer wisdom and sober as tl 
truth, prevents the application of our mental to t 
powers to the pursuit of really useful objects, this 

unpels us to seek only ſor momentary enjoy- gre 
ment, and prompts us to fix our whole atten- inti 
tion upon imposing external appearances only, 
instead of diving into the essence of things. 
Hilarity easily degenerates into licentiousness 
and a propensity for an eternal round of sensual 
gratifications. Mild manners frequently dege- 


nerate into effeminacy, too obsequious pliancy, bie 
and mean and unwarrantable complaisance; and thi 
_ alife entirely devoted to social amusements and me 
sensual pleasures creates aversion from all seri- th 


ous occupations, while it enjoys no lasting de- 
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light, which can only be purchased by conquer- 
ing many difficulties, and those at the expence- 
of indefatigable labour and exertions ; solitude 
which is so beneficial to our mind and heart, 


is rendered irksome by such conduct, and makes 


us disgusted with a quiet domestic life which is 
devoted to the faithful performance of our family 
and civil duties—In a word, those that devote 
themselves entirely to the fine arts, and revel. 
away their whole life with the priests of their 
gods, run the greatest risk of ruining their peace 
of mind, or at least, of not contributing as much 
as their situation and abilities would enable them 
to the promotion and happiness of others. All 
this may be expected to result, in a peculiar de- 
gree, from too great a love of the theatre and an 
intimate connexion with actors. If our plays 


were what they could and ought to be, if they 


were schools of virtue, where our deviations and 
follies were painted in their natural colours, and 
good morals recommended in a pleasing and 

convincing manner, then indeed, it would be 
highly useful for every young man to visit the 
theatre constantly, and to converse with those 
men who would be the greatest benefactors of 


their age, However, we must not judge of the 
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theatre by what it might be, but be it as it the m 
really is. While in our comical pieces, the ri- ing w 
diculous traits of the follies of men are exagge- titled 
rated so much as to render it impossible for us to under 
behold in them our own defects; while our plays | comp 
favour romantic love; while they teach young babili 
| fools and love-sick girls how to impose upon, ture 
and obtain the consent of old and experienced multi 


_ fathers and mothers, who know better than their :ator 
sons and daughters, that an imaginary sympathy mu, 
of hearts, and a transitory fit of love, are not this 


sufficient to constitute matrimonial happiness; the 
while thoughtlessncss appears on our theatres in youl 
a apleasing garb, and profligacy is represented in spar 
an elegant and captivating form, with the exter- 1 


nal appearance of dignity and energy, admira- sing 
tion becomes forced contrary to our will ;— 
while our tragedies accustom our eyes to the 
sight of bloody scenes of horror; while our 
imagination is tutored to look only for wonder- 
ful and unnatural catastrophes ;—while our 


| operas make us indifferent whether sound reason siti 
be offended or not, if only our ear be tickled, for 
while foreign artists are encouraged, and those wh 
of our fellow-citizens possessing equal, if not loi 
superior, abilities are suffered to starve; while ob 
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the most pitiful grinner and the most undeserr- - 
ing woman are generally applauded, because the 


titled and untitled populace have taken them 
under their protection ; and finally, while our 
composers of plays neglect all the rules of pro- 


bability, and offend against every principle of na- 
ture and art, to please the vitiated taste of the 
multitude, and consequently afford to the spec- 
tator no food for his mind and heart, but only 
amusement and sensual gratification while 
this unhappily is the state of our theatres, it is 


the duty of every honest man to admonish 
young people to partake of these 3 but 
sparingly. 


The situation alone of players 1 very impo- 


sing; the liberty and independence on the re- 
straints of civil life which they enjoy, their libe- 
ral pay, the applause and encouragement with 
which they are received by an indulgent public; 


the opportunities they have of displaying before 


a whole nation those talents which in any other 


Situation would perhaps have remained unknown 


for ever; flattery ; the hospitable manner in 
which they are received by young people and 
lovers of the art ; the opportunity they have of 
obtaining an extensive knowledge of different 
countries and men—all this may easily tempt a 
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young man who has to struggle with an un- 
pleasant situation, a turbulent disposition, or an 
ill- regulated activity, to choose this line of life, 
particularly if he be intimately connected with 
actors and actresses. But what sort of people 
are these theatrical heroes and heroines in gene- 
ral? People without education, principles or 
knowledge: adventurers and wanton harlots 
and with them he must live and converse every 
day, if he have chosen their occupation. He 
will, indeed, find it difficult to avoid being hur- 
ried along with the rest of his companions by 
the torrent of seduction, and to preserve his 
peace of mind and virtue from the general con- 
-tamination. Envy, animosity, and cabals keep up 
an unremitted contest between players. They 
are, besides, not connected with the state, and 
consequently have to pay less consideration to 
the public opinion of their moral character. It 
we add to this the contempt with which some 
more serious people, though unjustly, look 
don upon them, we may naturally conclude 
that it must be extremely difficult for them to 
Preserve the innocence of their heart, and to 
guard it against bitterness. The daily change 
of the parts which they have to act, deprives 
their character of all originality ; custom leads 
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them at last to assume the characters which 


chey are in the habit to represent: their profes- 


sion obliges them frequently to pay no consi- 


deration whatever to their disposition of mind, 

but to act the buffoon when their heart aches, and 
to appear sad and melancholy when cheerfulness 
and hilarity expand their bosom: this accustoms 


them to dissimulation : the public grows tired 
of the actor and his performance; his manner of 
acting ceases to please after eight or ten years: 
the money which he accumulated in his better 


days is spent by degrees; and poverty, sickness 
and disappointment are generally che last scene 
of the theatrical life. 


$ IX. Trosz that have the direction over 
players and musicians, must put themselves at 


the beginning on a firm footing with them, if 
they wish not to depend constantly on their 


whims and caprices. It is particularly necessary 
they should let them see that they are equal to 


their charge, and that they know how to value 


and to direct an artist. It is also required they 


should use them in time to order and regularity, 
and to resent the first transgression, imperti- 
nence, or breach of subordination with a becom- 
ing severity. As for the rest, they ought to 


treat every one according to his talents and mo- 
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the presem state of literature prompts us but 
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ral character, with civility and distinction, with- 
out ever making themselves familiar with them. 
SX. Excovrast the young artist by modest 
applause, but never flatter nor praise him immo- 
derately, for this spoils most of them. Immo- 


derate praise and applause renders them pre- 


sumptuous, arrogant and proud. They ceasc 
striving after greater perfection, and discontinue 
respecting a public which seems to be so easily 
It cannot, however, be denied that 


too much to praise every thing which is not the 

most glaring nonsense, because we are used to 
read almost nothing but absurdity, particularly 
in the department of the Belles Letires. 

$ XI. ALTHOUGH an intimate connexion with 


artists of the common class be not very recom- 


mendable, yet it is highly desirable to be con- 
nected with a man who unites a philosophical 
spirit, learning and wit with his art, and whose 
conyersation is instructive as it is entertaining. 
It is really a great happiness to live by the side 
of such an artist whose mind is cultivated by 
knowledge, whose looks are sharpened by the 
study of nature and men, whose heart has been 
purified, and whose mind has been made suscep- 
ble of love, friendship, and benevolence by the 
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salutary influence of the Muses. His cheerful 
eloquence will exhilarate our gloomy hours, his 
conversation will reconcile us again to the world 
when sadness and discontent torment us; he 
will afford us recreation after the performance 


of disagreeable, laborious and dry occupations, 


warm us and give us new energy when we are 


exhausted by long exertions; he will finally 


transform our frugal meal into a heavenly feast, 
our cottage into a sanctuary, and our fire-side 


into an altar sacred to the Muses. 

XII. Mucn is said in favour of private 
theatres, and their salutary influence on the ac- 
complishment of young people. It would lead 


me too far, were I here to discuss at large what 


might be said for and against them, or to detail 


the numerous observations I have had an opportu- 
nity of making upon them. Suffice it therefore 
only to remark, that a great deal of what we 
have advanced in this chapter relative to theatres 


in general, is also applicable to private theatres, 


and it is obvious, that the greatest circumspec- 


tion ought to be observed in choosing the dra- 
matic pieces, and distributing the parts, when 
well-bred young people act plays. I would 


however recommend — paying the most 
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tender attention to the age, the disposition and 
temper of their children, as well as to the de- 
gree of culture to which their character is ar- 
rived; but as I have great reason to fear my 
advice would be very little attended to by most 
parents, I therefore abruptly drop the subject. 


Cnarrrn XIII. 
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| SECTION I. 


| nE leave to begin with 8 No pro- 


ſession is more useful to mankind than theirs, if 
they faithfully discharge the sacred duties of 


: their important calling. The man who searches 


all the hidden treasures of Nature, and investi- 
gates their secret powers to find out means of 
delivering man, the master- piece of terrestrial 
ereation, from the diseases which scize his visi- 


in 
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dle and material part, weigh down his spirit, and 


frequently destroy his elementary machine before 
his mental faculties have well begun to unfold 


themselves; the man who shrinks not back at 
the sight of misery, distress and pain, but cheer- 
fully sacrifices his ease and tranquillity, nay, 
even risks his health and life to assist his suffer- 

ing brethren, undoubtedly deserves our regard 
and warmest gratitude. He restores to many 
numerous families a kind father, supporter and 
protector, snatches many a beloved husband 
from the brink of an untimely grave, and returns 


him to the arms of his faithful consort—in a 
word, no profession produces such an evident 


salutary influence on the world, or on the tran- 


quillity, peace, and happiness of its inhabitants, 
than that of the physician. He must rise still 


higher in our esteem, if we consider what an ex- 


tensive store of knowledge he must possess to 


execute the duties of his calling. A man who 
is destitute of talents will attain no degree of 


eminence in any profession; yet there are 


sciences in which a good natural understanding, 
and sometimes less than that, will carry us a 


great way ; but a great genius only can be an 
eminent physician. Talents, however, are not 


the only requisite of a great physician: a man 
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196 | PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY | 


who can justly claim this honourable appella- 
tion, must also apply himself to study with the 


most indefatigable diligence. And finally, if we 


consider that the knowledge which a physician 
must possess, includes the most sublime, natural 
and the first fundamental sciences of man- the 
study of nature in all its different branches, in 
all its possible effects and essential parts; the 
study of man, of his body and soul, of his whole 
composition, of all his passions and dispositions 


if we consider all this, can anything be more 


instructive, comforting and desirable than the 


conversation of such a man and his assistance? 


But there are also among the sons of /Esculapius 


an immense number of people of a quite differ- 
ent description, people who presume to be en- 
titled by their profession to torture sick persons 


by making experiments of their ignorance, who 
look upon the body of their patient as their pro- 


perty, as a vessel into which they can pour at 


pleasure all sorts of fluids and solids, in order to 
observe what effects will be produced by the 
contest of the most singular mixture of salts, 


acids and spirits, while they risk nothing but 
the bursting of the vessel. There are others 
who have, indeed, the most solid knowledge, 
but are destitue of discernment. They confound 
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the symptoms of different diseases, suffer them- 


selves to be misled by the erroneous statements 


of their patients, forbear inquiring diligently and 


minutely, and then prescribe medicines which 
certainly would cure us, had we the disease with 


which they think we are afflicted. Others are 


blind slaves of systems, authorities and fashion, 


and never impute it to their blindness, but en- 
tirely to nature, when their medicines produce 
effects which are diametrically contrary to those 
which their prejudièes led them to expect. 
There are, finally, those that from motives of 
selfishness, retard the recovery of their patients, 


in order to bleed their purse the longer in com- 


pany with the surgeon and apothecary. It is 
obvious that we run the greatest danger if we 


fall into the hands of any gentleman of this de- 


seription, as we risk becoming a sacrifice to ig- 


norance, carelessness, caprice or villany. 


It is indeed, not difficult for any one that is no 
physician, but who combines some knowledge of 


man, experience and learning with sound judg- 
ment, to discern the downright charlatan by his 


discourses, inquiries and prescriptions from the 


man who is really skillful; but it is truly 
difficult to distinguish amongst those of the 


better class, the person to whom we can intrust 
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the care of our body with the greatest safety, : 


I would therefore recommend the following 


rules with regard to conversation with phy- 
sicians: Live moderately in every respect, and 
you will rarely want the assistance of a physi- 
cian, though you may see him as a friend. _ 
Observe what agrees with your constitution 


and what disagrees with it; regulate your man- 
ner of living accordingly, and you will not fre- 
_ quently be in want of medical advice. 


| If we be not totally ignorant in physic, buthave 
read some good medical books, know our temper, 
have observed to what species of diseases we 
are particularly inclined, and what remedies 
give us most relief, we may frequently be our 


own physician, even in serious cases. Every 
man who lives regularly, is more exposed to 


one sort of disease than to another. If, there- 
fore, he study carefully and exclusively that 
branch of medicine which comprehends his 
malady, it would be singular if he should not 
be able to acquire as much, if not more, know- 


ledge of it than a man who must review a whole 


army of diseases. 

Should, however, necessity compel you to 
look out for medical assistance, observe whether 
the physician to whom you are about to apply 


we. 
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has sound reason, and whether he judges clearly 
and without prejudice of other objects; inquire 


whether he is modest, secret, discreet, diligent, 
and warmly attached to his profession ; whether 


he displays a feeling and humane heart, oyer- 
loads his patients with a variety of different 


medicines, or is used to apply simples, and to 
let nature have its course as much as possible; 
whether he recommends a diet which agrees 
with his appetite, probibits what he dislikes, 


and praises viandsof which he is particularly fond; 
whether he contradicts himself sometimes in 


his discourses ; whether he is constantly true to 


his system, or suffers himself to be confounded 
and persuaded to go from one method to another 
of a quite different nature ; whether he is ruled 


by single symptoms or always has the principal 


point in view; whether he betrays envy against 
his colleagues or does justice to them, and 
whether he is as willing to assist the poor as he is 


to attend the rich ? When you are satisfied as 
to these points, you may safely intrust yourself 
to his care. When you have once chosen a 
physician on whose skill and probity you can 


rely, your own interest requires you should place 


your intire confidence in him, and not have the 


least reserve. Do not conceal the most triffing 
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200 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
_ eircumstance that would serve to make him ac- 
quainted with the real nature and scat of your 
distemper ; but take care not to blend your 
relation with unimportant trifles, follies, whims 
and fancies which could mislead him. Be strict 
and punctual in following his advice and taking 
his prescriptions, that he may be certain whether 
the changes you perceive, are really the effects 
of the medicines he has applied? Let no one 
persuade you to use, besides his prescriptions, 
any family arcana, how innocent soever they 
may appear, nor to consult clandestinely an- 
other physician. Above all things, never suffer 
yourself to be persuaded to consult two of 
these gentlemen publicly at the same time; 
for the results of their medical consultations will 
in most cases, be as many sentences of death 
for you; neither of them will have your reco- 
very much at heart; they will make your body 
a wrestling place of their contending opinions, 
envy each other the honor of curing your distem- 
per, and jointly send you out of the world 
afterwards to charge each other with being the 
cause of your death, 
Pseudo physicians are not ashamed of per- 
suading the multitude, that they cannot only 
discern at first sight the nature of all diseases, 
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but on the first appearance of a distemper can 
also predict how it will terminate. The physi- 
cian is, indeed, frequently capable of conclud- 
ing on the first appearance of a burning fever, 
from the symptoms of the fit, the powerful 
nature of the causes, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the patient, that his illness will be 
violent; but the symptoms from which a physie 
cian can infer on the first day, that his patient 
will die, rarely appear, and only in the most ex- 
traordinary and dreadful cases at such an early 
period. There are physicians whose whole skill 
in prediction rests on the following principles. 
When a patient who is attended by one of their 
colleagues is in a dangerous state, they insinuate 
to his friends and relations that his distemper is 
insignificant, and that they could cure it by a 
trifling remedy. If they succeed to rob another 
physician by this artifice of a patient, who, per- 
haps, is already half recovered, they continue 
Speaking that language the first and second 
day, to gain his confidence. If his illness be of 
the malignant kind, they declare on the third or 
fourth day, that all the signs of death are visible. 
If the patient recover, their friends and con- 
nexions exultingly proclaim that these great 
 physicians have saved the patient's life by a tri- 
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fling prescription, notwithstanding all the symp- 


toms of an impending dissolution. If he die, 
these pseudo physicians will protest that at first 
sight they knew he would die, because his first 
phuysicians had treated him unskilfully. I would 
therefore advise my readers not to suffer them- 
selves to be persuaded by such underhand insi- 


nuations to dismiss a physician who possesses 


their confidence, but to scorn the insinuators as 
they deserve. 

It is very common to eonchue, that the phy- 
Sician who has the greatest number of patients 

must also have the greatest experience, and this 

supposition frequently determines us in our 


choice in dangerous cases. But nothing is more 


erroneous than that prejudice. The physician 
who sees the greatest number of patients, has 


frequently no advantage over another who, in 


the same town, sees the smallest number, be- 
cause both generally observe the same number 
of diseases. 


most in certain seasons. The physician who 
has the greatest practice, observes these diseases 
only superficially from want of time; whereas 
the other, who is less occupied, has more leisure 


io attend to every case with the most minute 


1 


Every country town and village 
are visited by peculiar diseases which prevail 
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care and diligence. 'The constant abnence from 


home, the frequent interruptions of his noctur- 
nal rest, the great number of patients, and the 


troublesome inquiries of their friends and rela- 
tions, deprive a physician who has an extensive 


practice of the time and tranquillity of mind 
which are necessary, if he be to make all requi- 
site observations, to reflect, to compare the pre- 
sent case with the observations of former ages, 
and to meditate on the connection of effects and 
their causes. It has been said, that a physician 


who is posting day and night from one patient 
to another, resembles the priest who is running 
about from house to house with the host; they 


both see an equally great number of patients, 


and one has as much medical experience as the 
other Amongst physicians who are equally ig- 
norant or skilful, those that have the greatest 


number of patients to attend at the same time, 


must consequently be the least saſe. 

A physician who is too much occupied, ſees 
too much and 7hinks too little. The incessant 
change and variety of objects does not suffer 


him to observe them closely; they obliterate 
each other with equal velocity, and he retains 


very little more than a conſused impression and 


an imperfect recollection. He is, thereſore, 
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204. PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY : 
incapable of entering sufficiently into the spe- 


cial circumstances of his patients and their dis- 


cases, or of changing his method of treatment 
and his remedies according to the variations 


of their complaint, and is obliged to proceed 
upon general principles. F This hint will be 


sufficient for the wise. 
Be not niggardly it in remunerating the man 


u ho cxerts all his facultics to restore your health. 


Reward him as generously as your circumstan- 


ces will permit. But if you have a large family 


and reason to suspect your physician of being 
covetous and selfish, I would advise you to 
make an agreement to pay him a certain sum 


every Jear whether you may want his assistance 


or not. 


§ II. Exclaxp, particularly London, this 
little world, is the paradise of quacks and empi- 


rics. People who cannot earn a subsistence in 
other countries, and have no other recommen- 


dation than a great deal of Oy are em- 


'# Zimmerman von der Erſahrun 8 (on Medical 


 Expertence) a book which has lately been trans- 


lated into the English language, and deserves being 


read by every man tolio wishes for ons informa- 
lion. 
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boldened by the good-natured credulity of the 


multitude to endeavor repairing here their bro- 


ken circumstances by artifices and impositions of 
the most criminal nature. Every newspaper is re- 


plete with bombastic advertisements of their infal- 
lible nostrums and pretendedcures, and I am cre- 


dibly informed, that a certain noted adventurer of 


this description, who knows not even the first 


rudiments of physic, yet nevertheless presumes 


to teach the art of attaining an old age, pays 
above a thousand pounds annually to the pub- 


lishers of the daily prints for the insertion of his 
barefaced falsehoods. If we consider that a phy- 


sician who is expected to undertake curing the 


various diseases to which the human frame is sub- 


_ ject, must not only possess a perfect knowledge 


of the medical art, but must also have collected 
from the Greek and Latin authors treating on 


| this subject, whatever has been observed re- 


lating to the natural state in health; how this 
natural state is altered and depraved by sickness, 
and by what means it may be restored; he must 


have likewise considered the position and uses 
of all the parts of the body from anatomy; all the 


various changes from the birth of man to old 
age; the appearance of distempers in their first 
approach, in their regular progression, and in cheir 
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termination in life or death ; what methods 
and medicines have been used with success, 
and from what causes life has been destroyed 
by the hurtful qualities and quantities of sim- ere 
ples, by inflaming, cooling, irritating or stupify- I chat 

ing the spirits, and oppressing those powers of I 2**© 
nature by which she endeavoured to effect her the 


don relief and preservation. If we on the other not 


hand, consider, that our modern empiries hay. rent 
ing made only one general observation, viz. that en 
many shall recover from every species of disease sicie 
aſter the use of any cordial, and two or three gen 
other medicines, practise from the receipts of nity 
lbs with only a confused and doubtful luta 
guess of their uses and applications, in the vari- is t 
ous differences of the constitutions and the dis- phy 
eases. If we consider all this it cannot be trui 


comprehended how people, who have the least acc 
spark of self- love left, can intrust their health ma 


and life to adventurers of that description. ma 
It some of my readers should object its being hay 
undeniable, that many paticnts have been cured 4 
of their diseases by such empirics and the usc fol 
are 

* The Craft and Frauds of Plysic E oc, by 


Sc. Sc. Printed 1703, or gas in Si. 
Faul 8 Church-yard. 
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OF SOCIAL LIFE. 207 
of their nostrums, after baving been attended a 


long time by regular physicians, without the 
smallest appearance of amendment, I must ob- 


serve its being extremely unfair to conclude, 
that these guacks have cured them because they 


attended them last. Many medicines produce 
the effects which they are designed to have, 


not instantly but aſter some time. The appa- 


rently doubtful interval which takes place often 


causes impatient perſons to dismiss their phy- 


sician, and resolve upon applying to one of these 


gentlemen, while nature improves the opportu- 
nity and prepares herself for a crisis, and the sa- 


lutary effect of such an event, which generally 


is the fruit of the endeavors of the dismissed 


physician, is erroneously attributed to the nos- 


trums they have begun to swallow. This may 


account for the great success which attends 


many a vender of nostrums; and we may fairly 
maintain that they very often reap where others 
have sown. 


A charlatan is an impostor who lives by the 


folly of those that are imposed upon. There 
are fine and vulgar charlatans; the latter cheat 
by the application of the most vulgar artifices, 
and the former gain the foolish half of our na- 
ture by reasoning. The more expert a charla- 
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208 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

tan is in lying and dissimulation, the more cer- 
tain he can be of imposing on the public. One 
or the other of his numerous promises must prove 
true, because he lies so often that he must some- 
times hit upon truth. If he be fortunate, he is 
extolled above all regular physicians, if not, the 
patient dares not complain for fear of mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. A pretender to phy- 
sic, who boasts of crooked methods and mar- 
vellous remedies, is more sought after than a 
regular and learned physician who prosecutes 
the plain course of nature. The cause of this 
singular phenomenon is obvious to * plainest 
understanding. 


Empirics generally contrive to get a name by 


the most contemptible artifices. They league 
with the scum of the populace against those 
physicians who pursue the lonesome path of 
truth and virtue. They employ idle, bare-faced 
and loquacious wretches who are capable of 
every sort of meanness, and callous to the voice 
of virtue, as spies and calumniators of all good 
physicians. They use the foulest calumnies 


against real and privileged physicians, and pro- 
mise with the greatest impudence to cure the 

most difficult and mcurable diseases by their spe- 
cifics. 


They also ayail themselves in chronic 
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diseasesof the impatience of thesiek or their friends 
as well as of their prejudices, to create suspi- 
cion against the physician who attends them. 
In a word, they use the foulest artifices to asperse 
the character of the man of learning. They 
know very well that a man has no occasion for 
erudition if he possess a sufficient share of im- 
pudence, and that too much modesty and child- 
ish reserve is frequently the principal cause 
which ruins good physicians. They are not 
ignorant that the populace are easily preju- 
diced by an imposing appearance, grave looks, 
enormous wigs and bombastic words, and know 
how to turn this to their advantage. Suspect 
every one that resembles this picture, and recol- 
lect always, that the man of real knowledge and 
superior skill, will never demean himself 80 
much as to strive for ſame by having recourse to 
such despicable means. 

The most dangerous sort of impostors of this ö 
class, are those that pretend to possess a specific 
preventive against a certain disease, or the art of 
curing it in a short period of time. There is 
no kind of disease which offers to the charlatan 
a more extensive field than venereal complaints ; 
they were at all times the most productive source 
of wealth for empirical quacks, and always will 
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210 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
be, while the multitude is possessed of the bane- 


ful prejudice of the cure of that distemper being 
easy to be effected by any practitioner. This 


accounts for the unmerited success in particular 


which two or three notoriously celebrated spe- 
cificsof the present day, as well as numberless other 
nostrums of a similar nature have, or are pretended 
to have had. But what is the consequence of 
the foolish confidence which is undeservedly 


placed in the pretended skill of those bare-faced 


impostors, who have the impudence to swell the 


public prints with bombastic accounts of the 


miraculous effects produced by their a- pe 
ful and all-healing pilulas, unguents, lotions, and 
Syrups. The infected person sometimes may be 


speedily delivered of the external symptoms ot 
his distemper, but an incurable caries, dreadful 


cancers, discases of the liver, slow declines, and 
a premature death generally attend these sudden 


cures; and frequently it is not in the power 


of the most skilful regular physicians, who 
commonly are applied to when the constitution 


is intirely ruined, to counteract the dire effects 
of those pretended specifics, which are admini- 


stered in the same proportion to all persons with- 
out discrimination. If any of my young readers 
should have had the dreadful misfortune to have 
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poisoned his constitution by an illicit intercourse. 


with one of those infernal wretches, who make a 
trade of prostituting themselves for pay ; I beg, 


I conjure him not to trust to the imposing pro- 


mises of those pretended saviours, who have the 
arrogance to insure them a speedy recovery; 
but in fact poison the very source of liſe, and 


are ministers of miscry and death, though pre- 
sumptuously assuming the form of angels of liſe, 
and boast of being the greatest benefactors of 


the human species. Trust not, my young friends, 
to their Syren voice, when they promise fur- 
niſhing you with an infallible preventive against 


the baneful consequences of illicit sensual plea- 
sures; for it has been proved by the greatest 


physicians, and experience corroborates it every 
day, that all pretended preventives are ineffec- 
tual, and offered only to pick the purse of the 
unwary youth by sapping the foundation of his 
constitution. The only infallible means of escap- 
ing the horrid effects of venereal contagion, is to 
flee all intercourse with those venal wretches, who 


prostitute themselves to every one that can pay 


for their baneful favours. The dreadful conse- 

quences of youthful unchastity, and of an irre- 

gular cure of the distempers which it infallibly 

produces, do not indeed frequently make their 
| P 2 | 
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212 | PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
appeatance while the juvenile vigor of the consti- 
tution is powerful enough to counteract them; 
but the poison creeps unpereeived through the 
whole animal machine, destroying gradually the 
flower of health, spreading an unaccountable 
languor over the whole frame, and a gloomy 
melancholy over the spirits, and sometimes 
breaks forth, aſter an elapse of years, in dis- 
cases which baffle the skill of the best physicians, 
and render the unfortunate object in the bloom 
of life decrepit, and unfit for the blessings of a 
married state. 
When such unfortunate beings, with consti- 
tutions poisoned by criminal empirics, become 
fathers, they are generally cursed with a sickly, 


puny and spiritless generation. Their offspring 


are afflicted from their entrance into life to their 
dissolution, with diseases no power in nature 
can remove, and are sometimes seen in their 
very cradle eaten up by the venereal miasma 
which they inherited from their parents. If they 
attain the age of manhood, which however is 
but rarely the case, they are unfit for the en- 

joyment of life; their temper is naturally soured, 
their mental abilities are unequal to the purpo- 
ses of human life, and the innate weakness of 
their frame renders them mcapable of undergoing 
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the, least fatigue, or pursuing occupations 
which require mental and bodily cxertion. They 
creep about like living spectres; bilarity and joy 
are frightened from them by their church- yard 


looks, and life is a very curse to them. This 
partly accounts for the numerous living corpses 


we meet in almost every street, and for the 
dreadful host of infantine diseases which the 


London physicians have to encounter. But 


happily people of that description are but seldom 
blessed with children, and ought to thank their 
good fortune if the poison which lurks in their 


frame do not communicate itself to the innocent 
partner of their life, who, besides the misſor- 
tune of never being so happy to hear the en- 


dearing name of mother, is but too often an 
early sharer of the just punisbment which her 


criminal consort has brought upon himself. 


$ III. Before we dismiss this subject, we beg 
leave to say a few words concerning apotheca- 
ries. There is no country in which they are 
more frequently employed in lieu of physicians 


than in this. People of all classes, the rich as 


well as the poor, are in the babit of applying to 
them for medical assistance, not only in slight 


distempers, but even in the most dangerous 
cases. The principal cause of this is a mis- 
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timed parsimony. They are not preferred to 
the regular physician because they are accounted 
more skilful, but because they are not allowed 
to take fees. However, nothing is more erro- 
neous than the inference that we save any 
thing considerable on this account, as in gene- 
ral they indemnify themselves for their trouble 
at the expence of our health and purse, by the 
nnwarrantable and hurtful quantity of bolusses, 
mixtures, powders, &c. &c. which they cause 
their patients to swallow from no other motive 
than to extend their bill to an immoderate 
length. © They are,” as the author of Gabriel 
Outcast justly observes, © like the attornies to 
the counsellers, very good friends to the physi- 
cian, When they have brought a patient pretty 
near to death's door, they are willing to transfer 
the honour of killing him to a more able practi- 
tioner; they will then advise a physician to be 
called 1 in, and in this case generally recommend 
those who study most the interest of their shop. 
There are many physicians of eminence who 
would cure a patient whose indifferent circum- 
stances do not permit him to pay large fees—and 
who on that account prefers an apothecary to a 
regular practitioner—in a shorter period and at 
a more moderate expence than many an obscure 
| 3 
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mixer of drugs, if he would but have confidence 
in their humanity; and I have seen numerous 


instances of that sort which do honour to the 


faculty. But let us dismiss this subject, and say 


a few words concerning conversation with law- 


yers and attormes. 


IV. AFTER the well-being of body and soul, 


the undisturbed possession of our property is the 
dearest and most sacred object in civil liſe. The 
man who contributes to protect us in the pos- 


session of our property, never suffers himself to 
be diverted by friendship, partiality, or weak- 
ness; neither by passion, flattery, selfishness, 


nor fear of man, from the firm pursuit of justice; 


the man who has learnt to penetrate all the ar- 


tifices of chicancry and persuasion, and the am- 


biguity and confusion of the written laws, and 
to hit the point to which reason, truth, probity 
and equity direct; who protects the poor, the 


| weak and the oppressed against the powerful 


despot, the wealthy tyrant and the cruel oppres- 


sor, who is a father of the fatherless, a preserver 
and protector of innocence—Such a man un- 


doubtedly is truly deserving our veneration. 


This observation, however, also proves how 


much is required of a man who can claim the 
appellation of a worthy judge and of a deserving 


Ko. 
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lawyer; and it is highly unjust to maintain that 
to be a good lawyer nothing else is wanting but 
a little natural wit, a good memory, an intriguing 
spirit, and an unſeeling heart; or that the pro- 
ſession of the law is nothing else but the art of 
ruining people in a privileged manner. 
It is however (to speak the truth) very la- 
mentable, that the conduct of no set of men 
gives more cause, in all countries, ſor com- 
plaints of oppression and rapine than that of the 
lawyers and attornies. The most perverted and 
ignorant geniuses frequently choose the pro- 
ſession of the law without uniting thereto any 
other scientiſie qualification, which renders them 
the most intolerable and tedious companions. 
They commonly commence their professional 
career before they have attained any of those 
accomplishments which enlighten the mind and 
| adorn the heart with noble sentiments; but 
equipt with legal terms and bold effrontery only, 
they dash forward, and the natural consequence 
is their ungraceful and stiff stile, their over- 
bearing and fulsome language, their burden- 


some and disgusting conversation, which prove 


50 grating to a feeling mind. Although you 
should not have the misfortune of seeing your 
cause in the hands of a selfish, partial, lazy or 
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weak judge, yet you will have sufficient cause 
for lamenting your situation, if your or your an- 


tagonist's attorney be an unfecling wretch, a 


covetous rogue, a blockhead or an intriguer. 
Your suit which might be terminated in one 
hour, will be spun out by cabal and plotting 


- intrigue, your property will find its way into the 


pockets, I had like to have said, of privileged 
robbers, and your expences will be greater than 
the object of litigation is worth. 


Experience will almost justify the assertion, 


that most attornies will delay a suit, in order to 


put a few term and other ſees into their pockets; 
and when the solicitor has done the barrister 
takes it up. Many frivolous pretences are often 
urged to delay a hearing; when the attornies 


have done the counsellors begin; they will move 


under various pretexts to defer its coming on 
from day to day, purposely that the barristers 
retained may have fresh retaining ſees; ſor 
every adjournment of a cause puts additional 


sums into the pockets of the pleaders; and this 


custom, it should seem, meets with too much 
countenance from above; so that when the wit- 
nesses are all ready, and every thing is prepared, 
the hearing is unexpectedly adjourned. Such 18 
the glorious uncertainty of the law.—< 17 Y are 
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the lawyers altvays dressed in black ?” Says a 


countryman. * Out of respect to their clients, 
whos? heirs they are. But of what use is all 
declamation against the numerous abuses of the 


law? and who knows not that it is entirely fruit- 
less to attempt to remedy them ? 


This being the case, we can give our readers 


no better advice than to take the greatest care 
of not committing their r or person to 
the hands of justice. | 


Avoid as much as possible all e and 


rather sacrifice one half of your contested pro- 


perty by coming to an agreement with your ad- 
versary, than risk the dubious event of a legal 


decision, though you should be convinced in the 
clearest manner, that justice ought to decide in 


vour favour. 
Observe such a regularity i in all your trans- 


actions, and settle all your affairs with such a 
punctuality in your life-time, as to leave your 
heirs not the slightest cause for litigation. 


But should your evil spirit have unfortunately 


involved you in a law-suit, prudence requires 


you should, above all things, be convinced that 
the lawyer whom you mean to employ i is disin- 


* Gabriel Outcast.. 
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ierested, honest and skilful in his profession. 
It will also be prudent in you to make an agree- 
ment to give him, besides his usual fees, an ex- 
traordinary remuneration, if he exert all his abi- 
lities to terminate your law-suit in as short a 
space of time as the nature of it will allow. 

Be not too sanguine in your expectation to 


reobtain possession of any part of your property 
which has been unfortunately thrown into the 
Court of Chancery, particularly in countries 
where the administration of the law is clogged 


by antiquated formalities, and the judges are 
suffered to transact business as it best suits their 
laziness and convenience. 

In no instance attempt to bribe the ministers 
of justice; for the person who offers a bribe is 
nearly as great a rogue as he who takes it. 

Arm yourself with patience in every affair you 


have to transact with lawyers of the common 


class, and employ none of that sort in matters 


which require dispatch and circumspection. 


Be careful what you promise or assert in let- 


ters or discourses which are addressed to lawyers. 
They adhere to the letter: a juridical proof is 


not always a proof of sound reason ; juridical 


truth is sometimes more and sometimes less than 


common truth; a juridical expression frequently 
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admits of quite a different explanation than a 
common expression; and juridical candour is 


but too often widely different from what is un- 


derstood by that denomination in social con- 
versation. 

It is also extremely necessary you should put 
no questions of curiosity concerning points in 
law to attornies and lawyers, by way of conver- 
sation, as some are roguish enough to set such 

questions down to our account, and will make 


us pay dear for the gratification of our curiosity. 


SV. Ir now will be necessary we should 
make a few observations on conversation with 
Military Men. If in our times personal bravery 


were as necessary in war as it was in ancient 


times; and if the soldier ſought only in defence 
of the rights of his country, of his property and 
liberty, the tone which prevails amongst the 
military would be different from what it now is, 
since subordination and a conventional notion of 
honour have superseded that intrepid courage 
by which the military distinguished themselves 
in ancient times, and compel them to stand im- 


movable on the post which the passions and ca- 


prices of the great have assigned them, ventur- 
ing their life for a few shillings. Notwithstand- 
mg ths, a certain degree of rawness, licentious- 
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ness and contempt of all rules of morality and 


civil convenience almost generally marked, at 


the beginning of the present century, the cha- 
racter of a soldier. But the fact is now quite 
different. We see in most European states 


amongst those of that profession, persons who 
claim general regard and love by a distinguished 
knowledge of various branches of sciences and 


arts, particularly those connected with their oc- 
cupation, and whose modest and polite conduct, 


mental and personal accomplishments, render 
them deserving the esteem of every sensible 


man. I should therefore have no occasion to 
suggest particular rules concerning conversation 


with officers, were it not here, as in all other 
ranks of society, necessary to make exceptions 
from the general rule, as well as from the occur- 
rence of other considerations which cannot be 
passed over in silence. 1 shall however be as 

brief as possible. . 


If on account of your age, rank, or principles, 


you should not be inclined to suffer yourself to 


be ridiculed and offended, or to seck redress for 
injuries by fighting a duel, you will do well to 
avoid all opportunities of meeting at the gaming 
table or in convivial circles, with unpolised 


people of that class; or if you cannot avoid 
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them, to conduct yourself in their company with 


as much circumspection, civility and gravity as 
possible. However in this particular, much 
depends upon the character you have acquired, 
as a firm, open, and honest man is respected and 
treated with caution even by the most licentious 
and ill-mannered people. 

Be cautious and circumspect in all your 2 


courses and actions, when you are in company 
with officers of either description. The mis- 
taken notion of honour which prevails i in most 


armies, and undoubtedly is useful in many re- 
spects, compels the officer not to brook the least 
ambiguous expression, and to demand satisfac- 
tion for every word which seems to fix some 
Stigma upon him, for which reason many expres- 
sions in common life are productive of no bad 


consequences, yet nevertheless have an highly 


offensive meaning for him. 
It is obvious that it would be extremely im 


prudent in any man to speak disrespectfully of 


the military in the presence of an officer, parti- 
cularly as it is necessary that the soldier should 
think his profession to be the most important 


and honourable in the state: for what could 


prompt him to choose such an onerous and dan- 
gerous life, if he were not actuated by those 
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claims to honour and glory which he believes 


are attached to it ? 

Finally, I must observe that a frank and cor- 
dial conduct, free from solemn gravity, and ani- 
mated by a cheerful and decent jollity, tends 
very much to ingratiate us with military men ; 


we must therefore study to acquire some claim 
to it if we wish to live on an intimate footing 
with people of that class. It should however 
cem that the period is not very distant when all 


these rules will become needless, and the pro- 
fession of a soldier will be no longer distinct 
trom that of a citizen. 

$ VI. No profession perhaps has more ha 


than that of a merchant, provided he does not 


begin his commercial career empty-handed and 


fortune be not decidedly against him. No set of 


men enjoy, comparatively speaking, sucha happy 


liberty as merchants do. No rank has ever had 
a more immediate and active influence on mo- 
rality and luxury than theirs. If through them, 


and through the connexion which they produce 
between ARES nations, who differ from each 
other in various points, the tone of whole em- 


pires be changed, and men are rendered more 


intimately acquainted with mental and bodily 


wants, w ich sciences, wishes, diseases, treasures 
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and manners which, without their concurrence, 
they would not perhaps have known at all, or 
at least at a much later period; it cannot be 
doubted, that if the greatest geniuses amongst 
the merchants of a great empire were to agree 


between themselves upon an active system 


founded on firm principles, it would be in their 
power togive to the will and the understanding 
In their country whatever turn they Should 
5 choose. 


IT bere is, indeed, no proſession which has a 
greater and more immediate influence on the 
prosperity of the state than that of a merchant. 


Trade gives employment to numerous artists, and 
occupation to geniuses of every kind, and to 
people of all classes. It puts millions of hands in 
motion, rouses every dormant talent, and is the 


most powerful supporter of every well- regulated 
government. It is the principal purveyor of 


numberless kinds of pleasure, renders our habi- 
tations more comfortable, our meals more relish- 
ing, and dispenses numerous gifts to the rich 


and the poor ; and the more enlightened the 
majority of the commercial class of a country 


are, the more their speculations are guided by a 


Spirit of patriotism, the more independent and 


respectable it w Will be. 
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As all good and wise men however, whether 
they be merchants or of any other profession, 
are to be treated upon similar principles, 1 
shall here but glance at the conduct in conver- 
sation with merchants of the common stamp. 
These people are commonly tutored so much 
from their early youth, to bend all their faculties 
entirely upon the possession of money, and to 
have a relish for nothing but wealth and acqui- 
sitions, and to almost generally estimate the 
value of a man from the weight of his purse. 
To this we must add a kind of childish vanity, 
a propensity to surpass their equals and fre- 
quently even their superiors, in splendor and 
extravagance, to show that they are substantial 
people. But as they unite with that propensity 
parsimony and covetousness, and when not per- 
ceived live extremely niggardly and meanly 
frugal in their houses, and deny themselves every 
pleasure which does not exhibit their wealth; 
their character displays a mixture of meanness 
and splendor, of avarice and dissipation, of 
littleness and pride, of ignorance and presump- 
tion which excites pity; and however industrious 
and ingenious merchants may be in mercantile 
matters, they generally know but little of ren- 
dering an entertainment Splendid, by a tastely 
vol. 11. 2 
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regulation, or of displaying their hospitality in 
a decent manner at a small expence. 

If you wish to be respected by uch merchants, 
they must be convinced of your circumstances 
not being deranged, because wealth makes the 
most favourable impression upon them. They 
will despise or at least slight you, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest accomplishments of your mind 
and heart, when you are in want; no matter 
Whether yor are the author of your misfortunes 
or suffer innocently. 

If you be desirous of prevailing upon a man 
of that description to commit an act of charity 
or a generous deed, you must either interest his 
vanity by making him sensible that the public 
will learn with admiration how much his house 


expends in charitable purposes, or he must be- 


lieve that Heaven will remunerate his. giſt an 
: bundredfold ; but this is pious usury, 


Great merchants when they play, generally 


d very high. They look upon gaming as a 


kind of mercantile speculation, and play with 


all possible skill and attention. Should you 
therefore not know your game perfectly well, or 
manage it negligently and merely as a sort of 
amusement, you will do well not to play at all 
with people of this description. 


Mb 
and 
chat 
you 
liati 
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Be careful not to lay any value upon birth 


and rank when you are in the company of mer- 
chants, particularly if you should be poor, lest 
you should expose yourself to Painful humi- 
liations. 


| Yet there are some merchants who will court 
the society of titled men to show that people 
of rank take notice of them, or that * are 


connected with great families. 


The majority of the mercantile world are al 
used to slight the literati and artist; and if they 
should distinguish r they” do it merely 


from vanity. 
As the security of trade depends upon punc- 


tual payment and on being faithful in the exe- 


cution of promises; you must show that you 


are a slave to your word and regular in the dis- 
charge of your debts, if you wish to be esteemed 


by merchants more than a richer man. 
If you do not possess a perfect knowledge of 
trade, I would advise you never to suffer your- 


self to be persuaded by merchants to enter with 
them into joint speculations and undertakings. 


If a certain gain be expected to result from a 

mercantile undertaking, the merchants will take 

care not to communicate his plans even to his 

most 1 intimate friend, who is not initiated in 
Q 2 
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the mysteries of trade, to invite him to share 
his profits, which consideration renders all offers 
of that nature rather suspicious; and it is ob- 
_ vious if the undertaking should succeed, you 
will run the risk of never N a proportion. 
ate share of the gain. 

Ill you wish to buy cheap . your goods 
with ready money. In that case you have the 
| choice of goods and merchants; and we must 
blame no person who is uncertain whether he 
will be paid soon or late—for charging an ex- 

travagant price, or wy us the worst e 
he has. 

If you have reason to be ratisfied with the 
man with whom you have transacted mercantile 
business, do not quit him without necessity, 
and run from one merchant to another. We 
are better served by people who know us and 
wish to preserve our custom, and if necessit; 
should require, they will give us credit withou: 

rs'smg the price of _ commodities on tha: 
account. 


Avoid causing a e or cowl dealer 
much trouble and unnecessary loss of time for 
the small profits which he gets by you; thi 
fault is particularly prevailing amongst ladies ot 
rank and fashion, who sometimes will give a ma: 
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FR trouble to unpack more than a hundred 
pounds worth of goods, and after having 
tumbled them about an hour or two, will buy 
nothing at last, or at most but a few $hillings 
worth. 


Retail dealers and shop-keepers in small towns 


and villages have the bad custom of frequently 


demanding more for their goods than they mean 
to sell them for. Others affect, with a great 
deal of pretended honesty and fairness, to charge 


the lowest price possible without being able to 
abate a farthing, and thus will frequently make 


you pay as much again as their goods are worth. 


As for the former, they could easily be forced 
to give up these mean artifices, if the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town or village 
would make an agreement to buy nothing of 
them. But this imposing conduct of such 
christian jews is as imprudent as it is dishonest 
and contemptible. They cheat, at most, but a 
few strangers, and such persons as understand 
nothing of the value of things, whereas they 


lose their credit with others, and when their 


manner of dealing is once known, they are 


always offered only half the amount of what 


they charge. As for the rest, those that are 
about to conclude a bargain ought to act with 
255 Bu 
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230 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
prudence and circumspection, and it is foolish 
in any person to make a purchase of importance 
without having a sufficient knowledge of the 
real value of the article which they intend 
buying; a caution which ought particularly to 
be attended to in public auctions where gene- 
rally some persons dressed in the garb of genti- 
tility attend for hire, to decoy the unwary and 
uninformed by the high eulogiums which they 
bestow upon the articles that are to be sold. 
Those that have read the adventures of Gabriel 
Outcast will not want a further explanation of 
this hint; and those that have not, will do well 
in bestowing a few idle hours upon the reading 
of that useful book. 
Persons who have any knowledge of horse- 
dealing, know from experience what a variety of 
deceptions are practised by horse-dealers ; 1 
have seen so many instances of imposition in 
that commodity, that I cannot too earnestly 
request my readers not to rely on their own 
sagacity and judgment in bargains of that sort, 
and to use every precaution which prudence 
can suggest, if they wish not to repent of their 
bargain. 


d VII. ConversATION with . would 
afford matter sufficient for a separate chapter, 
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in which we could advance a great deal in 
praise of those gentlemen of this profession, 
who do not conduct their concerns on prin- 
ciples of Jewish gain, and who observe a punc- 
tilious nicety in the choice of the works they 
publish; not suffering themselves to be ac- 


tuated by the prospect of lucre, and usher into 


the world such works as tend to vitiate the taste 


and corrupt the morals of the age; of book 
sellers, like many within the circle of our know- 
ledge at this time in London, who do honour 
to their profession, and have the propagation of 


truth and real illumination at heart, who en- 


courage and support literary merit wherever 


they discover it, and improve their daily inter- 
course with men of learning to increase their 
own store of useful knowledge, to cultivate 


their mind and adorn their heart with laudable 


sentiments. By way of contrast, we might say 
much more on those booksellers who, notwith- 
Standing their having many years supplied the 


public with works of wit and learning, are 


nevertheless still as ignorant and stupid as they 
were when they commenced their apprentice- 
ship; who value and purchase manuscripts and 


new books from the plausibility of the tie, or 


the quantity of sheets they contain; and in 
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order to keep up the vitiated taste of our age, 


_ employ beardless boys and ignorant girls to 
write miserable romances and stnpid nursery- 
tales for them ; who dress up the most pitiful 
nonsense, and to render it marketable, furnish 
an imposing and fashionable title and tasteless 
prints, and bribe venal reviewers to recommend 
such shapeless monsters as the offspring of ele- 
gant wit and learning; who treat and pay the 
literati worse than a day-labourer, are not 
ashamed of taking advantage of the distress of 
à poor author, and paying for a work which has 
been composed with the greatest exertion of 
talents, and at the expence of the author's 
health and nocturnal rest, no more than they 
would give for waste paper, though conscious 
of making a fortune by the sale of it; and 
whenever a manuscript is offered to them for 
sale, shrug up their sboulders and toss up their 
nose, hoping by such arts to obtain it at a 
cheaper rate. Finally, we could direct authors 
bow to treat booksellers of that sort to avoid 
becoming their slaves; how they should pro- 
ceed to render themselves respected by them, 
and in what shape they ought to mould the 
products of their wit and studies to. be em- 
ployed by these literary harpies, But” these 
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being partly secrets of our profession, which we 
great literati must keep to ourselves, and there- 
fore are not permitted to disclose them in a 


book to be read by readers of all classes. 


Upon the first blush it would appear, that al 


booksellers whose business is conducted with 
tolerable success, must gain a fortune by their 


trade, if we consider the rage which prevails in 


all ranks for reading, even from the cobler's stall 
to the palace of the first Peer of the realm. 
But if the journals of most booksellers were 


open to our inspection, we should perhaps be 
of a different opinion; we should see how 


much the increased number of circulating li- 


braries hurts them, and what enormous sums 


are due to many of them by people who either 
will or cannot pay them, and be astonished how 


they are able to maintain their credit. 
$ VIII. We made some observations in the 
first volume of this work, when speaking of the 


conversation with benefactors—concerning the 
conduct of instructors and their pupils. But 


as we did not comprehend in that class those 


teachers who are commonly called masters, and 


give lessons in the languages and fine arts, we 
Shall now say a few words on this subject. 


It is indeed a troublesome and painful oc“ 
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234 PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
pation for any sensible man to earn his bread 
by running day after day in all seasons, from 
house to house, and to repeat to pupils of dif- 
 terent capacities and dispositions, the same ru- 
diments of a science or language over and over 
again. If you find amongst such masters one, 
notwithstanding these ditficulties, who has the 
progress which his pupils make more at heart 
than gain, and who is anxious to teach his art 
or science in an easy, clear and perfect manner, 
you ought to honour him as well as any other 
person who contributes to your improvement. 
Be not satisfied with merely being attentive 
during the hours of attendance, but also pre- 
pare yourself ſor his instructions, and repeat 
what he teaches you, lest you should render his 
already sufficiently troublesome task still more 
onerous to him. There frequently are however 
very indifferent subjects amongst these gentle- 
men, people nearly destitute of education and 
urbanity of manners, having themselves no clear 
notions of what they are to teach others, or at 
least do not possess the gift of making them 
selvyes sufficiently intelligible to their pupils; 
and particularly when they have to deal with 
children, causing them to learn something me- 
chanically, to impose occasionally upon their 
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ignorant parents, and give them a favourable 


idea of their astonishing progress, while the 


master is glad when the hour of instruction is 


past ; people who, in order to pass away that. 


painful hour, relate the news of the day, carry 


tales from one family to another, or even de- 
mean themselves to the dishonourable business 
of carrying love letters or acting as procurers. 
We cannot sufficiently caution every tender 


parent against that contemptible class of teach- 


ers, and would advise all fathers and mothers to 


be present as much as possible while their chil- 
dren are taught by people whom they have not 
a thorough knowledge of. This precaution is 
particularly necessary with regard to music- 
masters. The majority of the musical pro- 
fessors consisting of thoughrless and sensual 
people. Music produces sensations which ren- 
der us more frequently susceptible of lust than 
of virtue, and occupy the imagination more than 
the understanding; and from this reason there 
are 80 many depraved people amongst the must- 
cians. It is however different with great com- 
posers, and I wish now to be understood as 
speaking only of such as gain a living by Prac- 


tising music. 


4 IX. Ax honest, industrious and SKilful 
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tradesman and mechanic is one of the most use- 


ful persons in the state, and the little deference 

which we pay to that class of people is very 
disgraceſul to our moral character and under- 
standing. What preſerence has an idle cour- 
tier or an overgrown merchant to an honest citi- 
zen who gains his bread in a lawful manner by 
the work of his hands? This class of people 
work to satisfy our principal and most natural 


Wants; if it were not for their assistance, we 


should be obliged to prepare all the necessaries 
of life with our own hands; therefore if a 
tradesman or a mechanic (as frequently is the 


case) raise himself above the rest by his ingenu- 


ity, and shows that he spares no labour to im- 
prove his art, he has an additional claim to our 
regard. I must also observe, that we frequently 
meet amongst this class of people with men of 
the brightest understanding who are less given 


to prejudices than many of a superiour rank, 


who have perverted their sound reason by study 
and a slavish devotion to systems. 


Therefore honour a worthy and diligent : 


tradesman and mechanic, and treat him with 
civility. Never leave him without necessity for 
another, while you are satisfied with his commo- 


dities, his diligence and price. Excite not 
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envy amongst chose of that class, but prefer the 
tradesman and mechanic who live near you to 


those at a greater distance, if their goods and 


workmanship be equally good. Pay these 


people regularly and punctually, and do not beat 


down their price, in buying, 1 in an unreasonable 


and unjust manner. It is an unpardonable 


meanness which prevails amongst the great and 


rich who, notwithstanding the large sums they 
dissipate, defer paying their tradesmen as long as 


possible. They lose, perhaps, several hundreds, 


nay even thousands in one night at the gaming 
table, and think it the greatest disgrace not to 
pay these debts of honour, as they are called, 


without delay, while their poor shoemaker must 
dance attendance, day after day, and solicit in 
vain the paymeat of a few pounds, three-fourths 


of which he has laid out in buying the raw ma- 
terials. It reflects additional disgrace upon such 


people, if they, as frequently is the case, suffer 
their servants to behave rudely to such creditors, 
when dire necessity renders them importunate 


and clamorous. This reduces many an honest 


and industrious tradesman to want, or tempts 
him to impose upon his customers whenever he 
can do it with saſety. 
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Tradesmen are generally given to the shame- 


ful custom of lying. They promise more than 


they can do or intend to perform, and take in 


more work than they are capable of finishing 
within the stipulated time. As this is frequently 


productive of the greatest inconvenience to their 


customers, it were to be wished that all those 
that have been imposed upon once in that man- 
ner, would make it an absolute rule to tell their 
tradesman, the next time they are determined 


to send his goods back if they be not punctually 
delivered, and to act up to that principle with 
the greatest rigour. I must however observe, 
that those who pay them punctually upon the 
delivery of their goods, are less liable to be im- 


posed upon in that manner than others to whom 


they must give long credit. 
$ X. Wurx speaking of the conversation 


with merchants and retailers, we ought not to 


have omitted mentioning the Fews who are 


merchants by birth. We therefore beg leave 
now to state what little can be said on that sub- 


ject. America contains many Jews, who in 


their mode of living agree entirely with Chris- 


tians, and even frequently intermarry with them; 
and in Holland, in some cities of Germany, par- 
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ticularly at Berlin, many Jewish families cannot 
be distinguished in the least from those that be- 


long to other religious sects. In such cases 
many of the unfavourable peculiarities which 


distinguish that nation from other people, are 


completely done away ; however it cannot be 


denied, that but few Jews make great progress 
in higher culture, and that most of those that 
renounce their national prejudices and manners, 
differ from the rest of their brethren in very 
little else than in exchanging the simplicity and 
rigour of their customs for christian vices and 


follies. A Jewish rake or freethinker therefore 
generally acts a very pitiful part. As for the rest, 
it is generally acknowledged that the unpardon- 


able contempt with which we treat the Jews, the 
oppression under which they groan in most 


countries, and the impossibility of obtaining a 
livelihood otherwise than by usury, contributes 


very much to debase their moral character and 
to tempt them to commit all sorts of meanness 


and fraud; it has also been repeated again and 
again, that notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, the Jewish nation contains many 
generous, noble and respectable characters. 
We are however not to consider here what the 


Jews could be under different circumstances, 
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nor what some individuals of them are; but we 

must speak of them here with regard to the pe- 
culiarities by which the generality of them dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

The Jewsare indefatigable os they have 
any prospect of gaining money, and by their con- 
nexions in all countries as well as the unshaken 

_ patience with which they bear all kind of treat- 
ment, frequently perform what would almost 

seem io be impossible. They are therefore, in 

many instances, the fittest persons to be em- 
ployed as agents in the most important con- 
cerns, provided their services be well paid. 

| When it embraces their interest they are 
secret, cautious and circumspect, though some- 
times rather timid, but nevertheless willing to 
risk anything for money; they are cunning, 
witty and original in their ideas, and consum- 
mate flatters, which affords them numerous means 
of obtaining influence in the greatest houses, 
and to execute plans which, probably, would 
never have succeeded without their assistance. 

They are mistrustful, but when they are once 

convinced of our punctuality in paying, and 

the sacredness of our promises; when they 
once have transacted business for us, and know 
that our finances are in no bad state, we can 
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obtain assistance from them when all christian 
| jews desert us. But if you are a bad economist, 
and your circumstances doubtful, no one will 


find this out sooner than a Jew In that case. 
you will find yourself disappointed, if you ex- 


pect that a Jew will advance you money, or if 
he should venture to assist you, you may be 
certain that hu will exact such enormous inter- 
ests, and bind you by such disadvantageous 
conditions as undoubtedly will render your situ 


ation distressful in the highest degree. 


The Jews are extremely reluctant to part 
with their money. If a person who is not suf- 


ficiently known to them should ask a loan, they 


will appoint him to come in a day or two. In 


the mean time they inquire of trades-people, 
neighbours, 
trifling circumstances of their intended debtor. 


When the latter comes again at the appointed 


time, the Jew either causes himself to be denied 
or procrastinates the payment of the money ; 


and if on that occasion he perceive in your 


countenance the least trace of distress at your 


circumstances, or of too much joy at the expected 
assistance, he will not part with his money 
though he should already have. been on the 


point of counting it down. I need not to ob- 
TT by | 
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serve, that be will always give you the lightes! 
gold ; and you must expect all this, if unfortu- 
nately you should be reduced to the necessity 
| of borrowing money of Jews. 

It is necessary we should look very sharp i in 
all our dealings with Hebrews of the common 
class. Tt is natural that a christian should not 
rely upon their conscientiousness and solemn 
protestations. They will give you copper for 
gold, three yards for four, and base coin for 
good money, if you trust to their honesty. It 
1s particularly dangerous to take change of those 
Jews who sell fruit in the street—I know peo- 


ple who have paid ten shillings for half a dozen 


oranges or lemons by changing half a guinea, 
for which they got nothing but base coin back. 
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5 CHAPTER XIV. 
On Conversation with People of various Sifuations 
and Profess ions. 


' SECTION I. 


Lr t us commence with that class of cools 
who are commonly called Adventurers. We do 


not speak of such as are cheats and impostors 


by profession, but of that harmless class of for- 
tune-hunters, who having frequently quarrelled 


with Dame Fortuna, are at length so much used 
to the teazing whims of the fickle goddess as to 
prompt them, aſter numberless vain attempts, 
to reiterated trials of their success, and run 
the risk either to have a rap on the knuckles or 

at least to obtain something comfortable. They 


live without a settled plan for the succeeding 

day, pursue their fortune blindly, and under- 

take anything which for the moment seems to 

open upon them a prospect of future support. 

They are never idle when a rich widow seems 

willing to dispose of her hand and fortune, or 
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when a lucrative post or pension becomes vacant, 
They change their names as often as they think 
it convenient ; are noblemen to-day, and mer- 
chants or officers, or anything else to-morrow. 


They will persuade you they are capable of sery- 


ing the state in any capacity; and there is no sci- 
_ ence nor art of which they couldnot discourse with 
a self-confidence which sometimes would startle 
even the profoundest of the literati. Through 
their admirable versatility and a certain Savoir 
Faire, in which many a better man is their infe- 
rior, they obtain even what the the most honest 
and able man scarcely dares to aspire at. Though 
they be frequently destitute of profound know- 
ledge of man, yet they possess a certain esprit de 
conduite which in this sublunary world is gene- 


rally of more advantage than true wisdom. It 


their plans should not succeed, their good hu- 
mour nevertheless is not changed; they are citi- 
zens of the world at large, and feel as comfort- 
able and as much at ease at the top of a stage 
coach as in a splendid chariot.—A truly good- 
natured sort of people, who are trained by a ro- 
ving life to indure sun-shine and rain with equal 
patience ! when they have acted their part 
somewhere, they pack up their little treasure 
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and quit their palaces as light-footed as the 


fleeting roe. 


People of this description will do very well as 
companions. They have seen and experienced 
so much as renders them capable of making their 


conversation interesting and instructive to every 


one that is desirous of being more intimately 
acquainted with men and manners; they even 


sometimes display a high degree of fellow feeling 75 


and of an obliging disposition. It is however 
dangerous to enter into a more intimate con- 
nexion with them. Therefore be not too fami- 
liar with people of that description, and employ 
them not in affairs of importance ; for this may 
easily hurt your character. Besides their 
thoughtlessness and want of principles renders 
the assistance which you expect from them very 
uncertain ; and moreover, they are not very nice 


in the choice of means s they employ to carry 


their aim. 


$ II. Ba careful how you expose an adven- 


turer, especially one of the more dangerous class, 
if you meet him under a borrowed title or in a 


character which he has no right to assume, unless 


you should be urged by the most weighty mo- 


tives to unmask him. You will generally at- 


tempt in vain to expose him to merited con- 
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tempt ;. as the impudence of these pcople en- 
| ables them very often to revolve the painful 

Part of such a scene upon the innocent and well- 
meaning aggressor. Nevertheless it sometimes 
may be useful to let such a spark know in private, 
that he is sufficiently known to us, and did we 
desire to unmask him we could easily do 
1t; but it was not our intention to hurt him. 
Fear of a discovery will then, perhaps, prevent 
him from doing mischief. There are also 
among these adventurers however, many who 
are extremely dangerous, viz. spies, seducers, 
| calumniators, thieves and cheats of every de- 
scription. People of this class, especially gam- 
blers, ought to have no access to the house of 
an honest man, and it is the duty of every 
friend of virtue and good order to publicly expose 
such rogues: yet T would advise you not to 


venture this expedient, till you have the clear- 


est and most unquestionable proofs of convict- 
ing them; for wretches of this description pos- 
sess the giſt of palliating and disguising matters 
in such a manner as to render it highly dan- 
gerous for you to attack them with unsaſe 
den cond 

Amongst all adventurers, gamblers by pro- 
 fession are the most date and prejudicial 
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class. On speaking of them, I beg leave to say 


a few words on gaming in general, and on the 
conduct which ought to be observed at play. 


No passion can lead to such extremities, nor 


involve a man in such a complicated train of 
crimes and vices, and ruin whole families so 
completely as the baneful rage for gambling. 


It produces and nourishes all imaginable dis- 
graceful sensations; it is the most fertile nur- 
sery of coyetousness, envy, rage, malice, dissi- 

mulation, falsehood, and foolish reliance on 
blind fortune; it ann leads to fraud, quar- 


rels, murder, forgery, meanness and despair; and 
robs us in the most unpardonable manner of the 
greatest and most irrecoverable treasure—TIxx. 


Those that are rich act foolishly in venturing their 
money upon uncertain speculations, and those 
that have not much to risk must play with timi- 
dity, and cannot long continue play unless the 


fortune of the game turn, as being obliged to 


quit the field at the first beavy blow ; or if they 
stake every thing to force the blind goddess to 
smile upon them at last, madly hazard their 
being reduced to instant beggary. The folly 
of the former, however, is nevertheless greater 


than that of the latter. The gambler but rarely 
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fortune to realize some property in that aide. 


able way, and continue playi ing, are guilty of a 
_ twofold folly. 

If you have any regard for your peoperiy, avoid 
playing at all with proſfessed gamblers. Trust 
no person of that description, of whatever rank 


or character he be, The few instances in which 


this rule might wrong an honest professed gam- 
bler deserye not to be mentioned; and no per- 
son who carries on this shameful trade, can take 
it amiss if we suspect him of being infected 


with the spirit of the profession he has chosen. 


Never play at games of hazard ; they are ex- 
tremely tedious if played for a trifle, and to risk 
much money upon mere chance is the very 
height of folly. A rational man despises every 
occupation which does not interest his head and 
heart, and it requires but little skill in calcu- 


lating to proye, that in games of hazard proba- 


bility is always against us. But if we allow of 
no probability at all, then the event is a work 
of accident—and what rational bein 8 would de- 
pend upon accident? 


As for games of commerce, as they are called, 


you ought to renounce them intirely, or to study 
them perfectly, and to play at all times with 


equal attention, no matter whether you stake 


or 8OCIAL Lire. 2249 
much or little. But learn also to be master of 
yourself at play, and venture not like a madman. 
Do not hurt yourself, nor vex your partner by 
want of attention and skill, and by committing 
faults upon faults. 

Display no change of humour when you hold 
bad cards or lose. Those that want to be al- 
ways successful ought not to play at all. 


Some people always pretend to win; and | 


others complain constantly of their losses: the 


former only cheat their purse, and the latter 
condemn themselves: for a person who loses 


constantly is a fool if he do not E. 
gaming intirely. 

Play not 80 intolerably Slow as to tire the 
| patience of your companions. 


Scold not when your partner commits a fault, 8 
ſor this is a sign of a bad temper, and betrays : 


a want of good breeding. 
Exult not loudly when you have gained, for 


this is more painful to the loser than even 


the loss of his money. 


Importune no one to play if he play indif- 


ſerently or unsuccessfully. This is very often 


practised by people who want to make up a 
party, but is indeed very unfair and extremely 
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rude, if the person who is pressed be no lover 


of cards. 


FIV. Amongst e of different de- 


scriptions, none are more dangerous to people 


of a lively imagination than ghost-seers, alchy- 


mists and mystic impostors. The belief in super- 


natural effects and apparitions is extremely 
catching. The many chasms which still are in 
| our philosophical systems and theories, and the 
desire to soar above the terrestrial limits of our 
understanding, renders it very natural that man 


should be inclined to attempt explaining incom- 


prehensible matters @ posteriori, when the ar- 
guments à priori are insufficient; that is, to 
infer such results from collected facts as are plea- 


sing to us, but cannot be theoretically deduced 


from them by regular conclusions. Thence it 


happens that some people in order to obtain a 


great number of such facts, are extremely prone 
to believe every tale and to receive every delu- 
sion as a reality, because it serves to give weight 
to their belief. But the more enlightened the 


times grow, and the more diligent men are to 


come to the bottom of truth, the more are we 
convinced that we cannot penetrate to its in- 
most sanctuary in this world, and stray the 
sooner upon the road we despised before, while 


ile 
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we had the chance of making new discoveries in 


the boundless field of theories. I believe that 


this is the most natural explanation of a pheno- 


menon which appears to many so very singular, 
as it clearly shews why belief in the absurdest 
 nursery-tales spreads the most rapidly even in an 
_ enlightened age. 

This disposition of the public is eagerly i im- 
proved by a great number of impostors, who 
partly join to subjugate us after a regular plan, 
and partly watch singly every opportunity to 
blind the eyes of the weak. 
| the last importance that we should be upon our 
guard against them, whether they be bent upon 
emptying our purse, or inslaving our will, or 


upon any other moral, ae or political 
abuse. 


Although I cannot convince myself that all 
the adventurers of that class, that the Cagliastros, 


Saint Germains, Mesmers, and Consorts are ac- 


tuated by the same motive, and that all the won- 


der-working heroes of that class have the inten- 


tion of leading us by their mystic operations to 


the same mark; yet I should think that we 
ought to be thankful to those that caution us 
against such adventurers, and show us at least 
«sohither they can lead us. I therefore beg to re- 
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commend to my readers the following rules of 
_ prudence in their conversation with people of: 


that sort. 

Do not trouble your head about the questions, 
whether it be possible we can see spirits, or 
make gold? Neither deny things the contrary 
of which you cannot prove so clearly and incon- 


testably as to leave no room for an argument 
against your assertion; — for proofs which rest 
upon premises adopted arbitrarily only, can but 


_ convince those that are inclined to be convinced 
by them.—But do not infer the reality of a mat- 


ter from its possibility, nor ſound moral actions 


upon metaphysical theories. Although it were 


possible that some person could be convinced by 


philosophical conclusions, that every material 


being is probably surrounded by invisible spirits; 

yet it would be extremely foolish, at all events, 
if a material being should regulate its visible 
actions after the invisible agents which may be 
huovering around him, rather than after the cus- 
toms of those real persons amongst whom he 


lives. 


Therefore display in your words and actions 


more warmth ſor active and useful exertions than 
for speculation ; and those mystic gentlemen 


„ 


CI 
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will not e ey disturb you by cheir uninteligi- 
ble cant. 


But chould you peradventure meet with such 


a miraculous man, and be desirous of becoming 
better acquainted with his person and system, 
take care not to let him see beforehand that you 


are incredulous and actuated by curiosity: as 


then he will soon perceive he shall have little 
success with you, and that you are not suscep- 


tible of his wisdom; and will reſuse initiating 
you into his mysteries, or admitting you to his 


exoteric instruction, and you will lose an oppor- 
tunity of making yourself and your friends ac- 


quainted with the real connexion and tendency 


of his mysterious arcana—not to mention, that 
it is really unbecoming a rational man to be 


prepossessed or prejudiced for or against any- 
thing before he has examined it coolly, notwith- 


standing the plausibility of appearances, par- 


ticularly if it relate to matters which are un- 
fathomable even by the wisest mortals. 
Should you have sufficient reason to con- 


clude, that the man is an impostor, or imposes 


upon himself, ridicule and scornful contempt 
will be the last means which prudence would 
adyise you to employ against hun. You ought 
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rather to proceed with additional circumspec- 


tion; and as the senses are more easily deluded 
than reason, it will be necessary for you to de- 
mand of him a clear explanation of the theory 
upon which he acts, before you consent to. be 


present at his process and incantations. I would 
also advise you, not to suffer his using an em- 
blematical language, but to insist upon his speak- 
ing in plain words and in such terms as are com- 
monly used by the learned. Much wisdom 
may perhaps be contained in the j jargon of mys- 


ties; but what we cannot comprehend can be of 


no value to vs. Let any one enjoy the empty 
pleasure of mistaking a common pebble for a 


diamond ; but when you are no great judge of 
precious stones, be not ashamed of frankly con- 


fessing that you cannot convince yourself of its 


being anything but a common stone. It is no 


disgrace not to be able to comprehend what we 
have had no opportunity of knowing, but it is 
$hameful and a mean imposition in any man to 


pretend to understand what he actually does 
not comprehend. 


Should, however, a „ an alchymist 


or a ghost-seer have taken advantage of your 
blind side, and you at last discover the imposi- 
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tion, then consider that it is your duty publicly 
to expose the rogue for the benefit of other cre- 
dulous people, though you should render your- 
self ridiculous by the disclosure of your weak- 
ness. 


CATT RRR XV. 
On Secret Societies. 
SECTION I. 


8 the great variety of dangerous and 
harmless amusements with which our philoso- 


phical age abounds, none is more prevailing than 
the rage for Secret Societies. There are few 
people possessing an eminent degree of ability 


and activity, particularly on the continent, who 


being actuated by a desire for knowledge, or 


by sociability, curiosity, or restlessness of tem- 
per, have not been for some time at least mem- 
bers of secret associations. It is high time 


these secret societies, which are so extremely 
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dangerous to social happiness, as well as being 


useless and foolish, should at length be seen in 


their proper light. I have been held long 
enough in their mysterious bondage to be capa- 
ble of speaking from experience, and of exhort- 


ing every young man who values his time pro- 


perly, never to enter into any secret association 
by what name soever it be called. They are 
not indeed all equally dangerous, but there is 
not one of them that can be said to be entirely 
| harmless, or useful in any respect. They are 
useless, because at the present no important in- 


struction needs to be enveloped in mysteries. 
The christian religion is so clear and so satis- 


factory as not to require, like the popular reli- 
gions of the ancient heathens, a secret interpre- 
tation and a twofold method of instruction; and 
as for the arts and sciences, the newest disco- 
veries which are made, are publicly promulged 

for the benefit of mankind, and ought to be 
made as public as possible, to enable every com- 


petent judge to examine and confirm them as 


really useful. In some individual countries, 
however, where darkness and superstition still 


prevail, che light of the dawning day must be 
quietly expected. There no precipitate at- 
tempts must be made to accelerate the break of 


in 
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light unseasonably; for those that overleap the 
intermediate steps on the scale of illumination, 
frequently do more harm than good. It is an 


uscless undertaking, if a few individuals strive to 


accelerate the period of light ; and especially 
when they arc incapable of effecting it : but 
suppose it should really be in their power, they 
are under an additional obligation of proceeding 


with the greatest publicity, to enable other ra- 


tional men, in their own and other countries, to 


judge of the competency of such illuminators, of : 


the value of the mental treasures which they offer 
to their cotemporaries, and whether the truth 
which they presume to dispense really deserves 
the name of illumination, or is a base coin which 
they endeavour to substitute for sterling money? 
Such associations are still further useless with 
regard to the object of their activity, because 
they are generally occupied with pitiful trifles 


and absurd ceremonies, speak an emblematical 


language which may be interpreted in various 
manners, act upon undigested plans, are impru- 
dent in the choice of their members, conse- 
quently soon degenerate, and although they 
really might have had, in the beginning of their 
institution, an indisputable preference over pub- 
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lic societies, yet in course of time they are liable 
to be infected by more and greater evils than 
those are of which the world complains at pre- 
sent. Those that have an inclination to per- 
form something great and useful, find numerous 


opportunities of doing it in civil and Social Life; 


but not one in a thousand improves the opportu- 
nity as diligently as he might. It must first be 
proved that we cannot do anything in a public 


and lawful manner, or that the zealous promo- 


ter of human happiness is impeded in his bene- 
volent career by insurmountable obstacles, be- 
fore we have a right to create ſor a supposed 
purpose that secret compass of activity which is 
not sanctioned by the State. Benevolence stands 
not in need of a mysterious veil; friendship 
must be founded upon a free choice, and socia- 
bility needs not to be promoted 12 secret insti- 
tutions. 

However, these secret societies are also 4 
gerous to the State and the world in general. 
They are dangerous inasmuch as they question 
the authority of the rulers of civil society having 
an undoubted right to demand information re- 
lative to every object of activity, for which 


a less or greater number of citizens have united 
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themselves ; and because the veil of mystery as 


completely conceals dangerous plans and prin- 


ciples as noble views and valuable knowledge; 
besides it often occurs, that all the members 


are not apprized of the nefarious views which 
frequently are disguised by the most imposing 
appearance; while moderate geniuses only 


will suffer themselves to be confined in those 
trammels, by which the superiors of such soci- 


eties are used to entangle the subordinate 


members; and the better part either throws off 
the yoke in a short time, or becomes tainted 


and degenerate from receiving a false turn, or 


rule arbitrarily at the expence of others. They 


are dangerous, because unknown superiors are 


generally concealed behind the scene; and it is 
unbecoming a rational man to act upon a plan 

which he cannot overlook, and for whose good- 
ness and importance people with whom he is 
unacquainted are accountable, and to whom he 


owes obedience without being certain of their 


giving anything in return, or of obtaining 
redress if the promises made to him be not 
kept; because perverted geniuses and rogues 
avail themselves of the mystic clouds which 


envelop such socicties, to usurp a Secret dure 
$2 
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_  riority, and abuse those passively active members 
for their private purposes; because every son of 

Eve has his share of passions and brings them 

along with him into society, where they have 

a more extensive field of action under the 


mask of conccalment and in the mystic dark- 
ness of secresy than in the light of the broad 
day; because all associations of that description 
degenerate in time, on account of the bad 
choice of the members; because they rob us of 
our time and are attended with great expences; 

because they divert us from serious civil occu- 
pations and lead to idleness and useless activity; 


because they soon become a place of rendezvous 
for all adventurers and idlers, and favour all 
sorts of political, religious and philosophical 
fanaticism ; because a monastic esprit de corps 


creeps in; and finally, because they afford 


numerous occasions for cabals, discord, persecu- 
| tion, intolerance and injustice against good men 
who are not members of such a society. 
This is my creed concerning secret associa- 
tions; and if there should be some that are not 


liable to any of the above deſeets -I neither can 


nor will dispute the reality of such exceptions— 
I only can assure my readers, that I know of 
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none which x are not afflicted with some ef these 5 


diseases.“ 

§ II. I TAENRrORE advise my readers to take 
no share in these fashionable follies; to concern 
themselves as little as possible about the system 
and the steps of such societies; not to throw 
away their time upon the reading of their pole- 


mie writings; to be circumspect in their con- 
versations upon this subject, in order to avoid 
all useless vexations, and to risk neither a favour- 


able nor an unfayourable judgment upon such 


systems, because their real tendency is fre- 
quently unfathomable. 


§ III. Bor should curiosity, persuasion, 
vanity or any other motive have unfortunately 
misled you to join such an association, endeavour 
at least to avoid being infected so much by folly 
and fanaticism as to be animated with a spirit of 
sectariem. Take care not to become a tool of 
disguised rogues. THO, if you be no more a 


If wwe consider that Boren FR whose 
confession this is, was a Superior of a Lodge of 
Freemasons, and one of the principal chiefs of the 
Illuminati; this declaration must have additional 
ei giv, as he certainly could speak from expe- 


rience. . 
1 
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boy, upon a clear explanation of the whole 
system. Receive no new members until you 
be fully informed of the whole scope of the 
society. Do not suffer yourself to be hood- 


winked by enigmatical delusions, great pro- 


mises, imposing plans for the benefit of man- 
kind, and the appearance of disinterestedness 
and purity of intention; but demand proofs of 
undoubted facts, and a total disclosure of all 
the purposes which are to be attained. If they 
should accuse you of want of docility and of 
unworthiness, desire them to inform you what 


capacities the superiors demand, and estimate 


the latter after their own standard, in order to 


compare their deserts with your own merits, 
Let no persuasion prevail upon you to pay 


homage to unknown superiors, how weighty 
| Soever the arguments may be that are alleged in 
vindication of it. Be careful of every word 
' which you write about matters concerning the 
society, and reflect seriously before you make 


a promise upon oath or enter into any other 


solemn engagement. Insist upon a faithful 
account of the application of all money which 
you are desired to contribute. And if you should 
grow tired of the union, notwithstanding this 


prudent conduct, or the — Should betray a 
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desire of: seeing you removed from their associ- 
ation, retire without noise and dispute, and to 
avoid all persecution afterwards mention the 
whole affair no further; should your former 


associates, however, disturb your tranquillity, 
then behave like a man of spirit, and hesitate 
not a moment to expose their fraud, follies and 
malice publicly, as a warriing for others. 8 
As for the rest, you have no reason for at- 
tempting to overturn institutions of which you 
cannot approve. We may declaim against 
many things in this world without having re- 
course to persecution, which only serves to make 


bad worse. When we are once admitted as 
members of a secret society of a harmless nature, 
we may even continue to frequent it—nay it 


may sometimes be a point of duty not to secede, 
but to enjoy the opportunity of preventing mis- 
chief, and to be enabled to counteract dangerous 


plans. 


| 
| 
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CuAPTEU XVI. 


On Treatment of Animals. 


SECTION * 


E | Þ a book on conversation with men, a ck; 
ter on the conduct towards Animals may, per- 
haps, at the first blush, not seem to be in its 
proper place. However, what I have to say on 
this subject is so little, and in fact relates so 
nearly to Social Life in general, as to induce | 
the hope of my readers excusing this trifling 


deviation. 
The righteous regardeil the I; ife of his beast,—— 
An excellent maxim! Yes, a generous and just m 
man zorments no living being. How much were to 
it to be wished that this principle were well fr 
pondered by those hard- hearted, cruel, or to a 
be less severe, those thoughtless and unculti- -Þ 
vated hordes, who feel a savage pleasure in be- by 
holding the agony of an innocent deer when h 


pursued by a pack of voracious hounds, or the fe 
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torments of a bull when lacerated by greedy 
and furious dogs, or a brace of cocks, tutored 
by the cruelty of man, and diabolically equip- 


ped with unnatural weapons, attacking each 


other with irresistible fury ; if those inconside- 
rate beings who sport in a cowardly manner 

with the life of a defenceless animal, which 
happens to fall into their blood-imbrued hands, 
and lacerate or pierce with pins a harmless fly 
or any other insect, to see how long such a 


_ tormented creature can sustain the convulsive 


agonies inflicted by their cruelty ; if those rich 


and fashionable drones, who apparently vie 


with each other to have the honour of breaking 
their necks in the most expeditious manner, 


force their horses to run till nature be exhans- 


ted; if these and all those whose heart cannot 
be moved by the sight of the agonizing torture 
of a suffering creature tormented to death by 


man, the most savage beast of prey, when not 
for the sake of satisfying his hunger but merely 
from wantonness only, would consider that these 


animals have been created by the Merciful 


Father of man to supply our wants and not to 


be tormented by us, and that no living being 
has a right to spor# wantonly with the life of a 
ſellow- creature inspired with breath by the 
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Eternal Source of Goodness ; this being a crime 
against the Common Father of all living beings ; 
— that an animal is possessed of as acute feelings 


of pain as man, and perhaps is even affected 


more sensibly by tortures than ourselves, be- 
cause its whole existence is generally believed 


to depend upon sensual feelings ; that this ex- 
istence, perhaps, is the first step which it takes 


upon the scale of creation to ascend gradually to 
the state in which we are, —and that cruelty 
against the brute creation imperceptibly leads 
to cruelty against our rational fellow-creatures.— 
Ho desirable is it that man should universally 
be sensible of all this, and open his callous heart 


to the heavenly sentiments of merey and pity 


towards every creature. 


$ III. I uus however request myreaders not to 

put these declarations to the account of an absurd 
and childish sentimental enthusiagm. There 

are some people who are so affectedly tender 

hearted as not to be able to see a hen killed, 
though they eat a roasted fowl with the highest 
relish ; people whose pens and tongues assassi- 
nate the character of their neighbour, while 
they compassionately open the window for a 
fly to be devoured by a sparrow before their 


eyes.; people who let their servants stand whole 
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nights exposed to the inclemency of the most 


tempestuous season, while they smcerely lament 
the poor bird that must fly about in the rain 
without either great coat or umbrella. I am 
not one of these tender hearted souls ; neither 
do I think that all butchers are cruel people. 
There must be people of that profession, other- 


wise we should be obliged to live entirely upon 


milk and vegetables. I only maintain that it is 


wrong to torment animals unnecessarily, and 
that it is a very unmanly pleasure to wage 
une qual war with defenceless beings. 


$IV. I covLp never conceive what pleasure 


people can receive from shutting up animals in 
cages. The sight of a living creature which 


is rendered incapable of using and unfolding its 


natural faculties, ought to afford no degree of 


pleasure to a rational man. If any one should 


make me a present of a fine bird in a cage, he 
may be assured that the only pleasure his pre- 
sent could afford me, would be to open the 
cage and to release the poor creature from its 
slavery. To keep wild beasts shut up in a small 
inclosure in a park is also, according to my 
feelings, a very pitiful pleasure and 8 


a sensible man. 
9. V. II n to me still more bound to be 
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delighted with a bird that has been compelled 
to forget its sweet wild notes, to sing from morn- 
ing till night the tune of a miserable country 


dance, or to spend money to see a dog which 
has been taught dancing, or to point out, at the 


command of his master, who is the greatest 
3 in the company, &c. &c. &c. 

$ VI. Ar rnoven I have censured those that 
are cruel to animals, yet I cannot applaud others 
that are guilty of the opposite extreme and treat 


| beasts like rational beings. I know ladies who 


embrace their cats with more tenderness than 
their husbands; young gentlemen who attend 
more carefully upon their horses than upon 
their uncles and aunts, and men who display 
more kindness and indulgence to their dogs 


than to their friends. However some animals 


seem to have obtained a better character than 
Others. No one is ashamed to confess his being 


troubled by fleas, whereas no person of edu- 
cation is allowed to be infested by certain ereep- 
ing insects; the latter nevertheless are insects 
as well as the former, and not inferior to them | 


in point of sociability. 
Some people, especially ladies, seem to have 


a natural aversion from certain animals, as for 


instance, from mice, rats, spiders, toads, &c. 
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Nc. Kc. If we really should not be capable of 


conquering such an aversion gradually, which I 
cannot admit, we can undoubtedly, at least, 
so far subdue it as to avoid behaving like chil- 
dren in company, as it frequently happens, when 
we unexpectedly behold such an enemy. 
Dr. Zimmerman, the author of the justly 
celebrated works on Medical Experience and on 
Solitude, advises those that wish to overcome 
their antipathy against such animals, to deli- 
neate the different parts of the object of their 
aversion upon paper, and gradually to draw the 
whole animal as it is in nature; to view after- 
wards the dead body of their enemy, and at last, 
after having used their eyes to behold its figure 
without horror, to look frequently at the live 
animal; a method which, if the aversion be 
only imaginary, as is most commonly the case, 
will certainly be crowned with success. 
As for those unfortunates who have been 
treated so cruelly by men, as to be mistrust- 
ful of all rational beings (who but too fre- 
quently abuse their intellectual powers to in- 
jure their brethren,) satisfy the imperious de- 
mand of nature, which urges us to seek some 
object of our fellow- feeling, and treat a faithful 
dog as their only friend, they rather deserve 
pity than ridicule. 
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Cnarren XVII. 


On the Relation A Authors and ther 


* 


SECTION 1. 


T. writing of books one 1 in our times 


= nothing else than a literal conversation between 

an author and the reading public, we must not 
therefore be offended if in his familiar discourse 
be should now and then drop an useless word. 
It would be illiberal, were we to be angry with 
an author if he should suffer himself to be misled 
by his loquacity, or by a desire of communicating 
his ideas on a certain subject to readers of all 
classes, and to publish a work which does not 


contain the very quintessence of wisdom, wit 
and learning; as we are left at full liberty to 


listen or not to the garrulous talker, and before 
we buy his book may inquire of others as to its 
merits, we have no right in either case to 


treat him rudely, because wwe do not like his 


. written conversation, provided he has not im- 
posed upon us by impudent boasting and vain 


heir 
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promises. It is indeed more difficult for an 
author to judge of his own writings than is ge- 


nerally thought ; not only because he is fre- 


_ quently actuated by vanity, but from the sub- 


jects upon which we have ruminated a long 


time, obtaining through the meditation we have 


bestowed upon them, such a value in our eyes 
as makes us think that our ideas of them are ex- 


tremely important, while every thing we can say 


upon them may appear trifling and common to 


others. And should we unfortunately not be 


perfect masters of our language, and destitute of 
the arts of eloquence, or be in an unfavourable 
disposition of mind while we are writing down 
those ideas, or forget that the subject upon 
which we are writing interests us only on ac- 
count of certain relations to our present situa- 
tion, and which cannot be communicated to the 
reader; or should our heart be too full to permit 
our giving a minute account of our feelings; 


under such circumstances we mostly write what 
appears highly interesting to us, because we 
connect with the reading of it all those secret 


ideas which are necessary to render the pieture 
complete, while the want of a knowledge of 


them makes every other person gape and be 


angry with the writer. Notwithstanding that 
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even a sensible and learned man may be misled 
by such feelings or vanity, to write a hook which 
must appear extremely tedious or useless; yet a 
rational and honest man ought never to suffer 


himself to be so far hurricd away as to converse 
publicly with the world in a manner which 


_ offends sound reason or hurts morality, and is in- 
jurious to his fellow- citizens; for although the 
writing of books be nothing but a conversation 


with the public, yet we have sufficient time to 
reflect upon what we are about to say, and to 
suppress every immoral, irregular and malicious 


idea. I should therefore think that the public 


bas no further authority over an author, who 
enters upon the stage with modest expectations, 


than to demand of him to contribute nothing 
by his wosks tending to corrupt the morals, or 

to propagate ignorance and intolerance. Every 
thing else, as for instance, his calling to write, 


the choice of his subject, the:form of his compo- 


sition, his claims to fame, applause and gain, the 
hope of immortality, &c. &c. &c.—is his own 
business, and he alone is accountable to himself 
if he hazard the danger of being compelled 
either to retreat eilendy from the Parnassus, or 
to run the gauntlet of the reviewers. 

II. Wilt an author writes no NONSENSE OF 
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anything that is hurtful to the state, he ought to 
be suffered to publish his ideas; 
something useful he deserves well of the public 
but it is a different question, whether his book 
will be well received on that account. 
ral applause of the good and the bad, of fools and 
wise men, of the high and the low—who would 
be so yain as to expect it? But frequently how 


if he say 


Gene- 


contemptible are the means which many an au- 


_ thor employs to please the majority of the read- 


ing public! An author who neglects to accom- 


modate himself as for form, tone and title of his 
book, to the prevailing taste of the times; who 
scorns to interlard his work with anecdotes, and 


takes no care to adorn it with pretty prints ; who 


attacks or ridicules prevailing prejudices, fashion- 
able systems, the follies of the day, political, 
ccclesiastical, literary and moral despotism ; 
who chooses a publisher that is hated or envied 


by his colleagues; who insures not to his work 


the protecticn of some vain and purse-proud 
Mecznate ; who endeavours not to gain the 
favour of those fashionable town-criers who give 
the tone in the great world ; who appears on 


the stage with too much modesty, dedicates his 
book to a man who is envied or persecuted on 
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account of his independent spirit and merits, or 
does justice to him in his work ; an authour who 


has the misfortune to interest the attention of 


the public more than his arrogant colleagues, 


and thus gains a celebrity abroad which his 
countrymen envy bim, will not make his for- 


tune, at least while the present generation lives, 
but perhaps have the mortification to sce his 
useful work sold as waste paper. I would there- 


fore advise the authors of our age not to neglect 


the innocent literary artifices of the above de- 
scription; but must also observe, that some of 
them are unbecoming a noble spirited and truly 
learned man. 

To thank the public in boating prefaces for 


- a applause with which we pretend to have 


been honoured hitherto ; to send to venal re- 
viewers criticisms of our works which we have 
composed ourselyes, or 


friend, and in which the public are told that 
they have reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the publication of a new work from the pen 
of their favourite authour, &c. &c,—all these 
and similar contemptible artifices insure only a 
short lived success. The general voice of the 
public ought to be of much more consequence 


procured of some kind 
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to an authour than the applause of all reviews, 5 
though it be no infallible criterion of the i intrinsic 
value of a book. It is at least excusable in an 


authour, if he flatter himself that his composi- 


tion cannot be entirely without merit, and that 
it must be suitable to the wants of the times, 
because it has sold rapidly, has been translated 


and gone through several editions within the 
course of a few years, and if he, careless of the 


censure of a few individual critics, continue to 
amuse the reading world, while they do not 


cease to be well disposed towards him ; how- 


ever, it is certainly high time for him to leave 
writing, when the public begin to think less fa- 


vourably of his productions. 


$ III. As for the readers, they ought chars 


to bear in mind that no authour can please the 
palate of every individual. 


A composition which 
to one person in his situation and disposition is 
highly interesting, perhaps appears to another 
extremely tedious and unimportant; and indeed 
the man that could compose a book in which 


every one that buys it should find what he 


wishes, must be more than a sorcerer. There 


are books which we must read only when we 
are in similar dispositions with the authours 


— 
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while composing them; and there are likewisc 
others the sense and beauties of which strike us 
in any disposition of mind. The former how- 
ever are not always on that account, sublime 
and unique, nor on the contrary, the produce 
of an enthusiastic and feverish imagination; 
neither do the latter always contain nothing 
but unshaken and eternal truths, founded upon 
a cool, indisputable and well-digested philoso- 
phy, worthy only of a perfect man, nor on the 
contrary, intelle&tual food which is easy to be 
digested by the most common understanding. 
1 therefore beg the learned readers not to be 
too severe in their criticism on a book which is 
tolerably well written, or at least to keep their 
opinion to themselves, and not to decry such a 
work. It is much less pardonable to attack the 
moral character of an authour on such an occa- 


sion, upon mere presumption, to accuse him of 


bad designs, to impute to his words a meaning 
which they do not convey, and to interpret his 
hints in a malicious manner. Do not judge of a 

work, if you have read only single passages of 
it, nor repeat like a parrot the applause and the 
censure of ignorant, malicious, or venal critics. 

I IV. As a great number of dangerous com- 
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positions are constantly published, it will be 
prudent in every rational being to be as cautious 
in his conversation with books as he is in that 
with men. Lest I should waste too much of my 
precious time in reading many useless publica- 
tions, I have adopted the maxim of making no 
additions to my library until the general applause 


| of the public directs my attention to a good book 


of original merit; being sufficiently happy in 
the circle of a few old friends of sterling worth, 
and always receive additional pleasure on renew- 
ing my conversation with them. 

$ V. Ir would not be deviating from the 
purpose, if I were to dedicate a section to some 
observations on the conversation with deceased, 
great, and noble geniuses; however this might lead 
me too far. But thus much must be generally 
allowed, that the study of history, of the charac- 
ters and writings of the most celebrated herocs 
and wise men of former ages, has a great in- 
fluence on the improvement of man. We 
imagine ourselves to be transported to the stage 


of ſormer times, are animated with the spirit 


which emanates from the deeds and discourses 
of the great and heaven- born men who acted 
upon it; and in this respect the conversation 
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with deceased geniuses of excellence has fre- 
quently more influence over our head and heart, 


and through that medium, over great and poli- 
tical events than the conversation with eee 


rary writers. 


cusr ren XVII. 


Wy do our Social Croke frequently afford. Us $0 
little Pleasure ? 


— 


SECTION I. 


Km one seeks pleasure in \ Social conversa- 
tion; the desire which we all have for it, and 
the impossibility of enjoying it in its genuine 
purity in solitude, is the principal motive which 
urges us to unite ourselves more closely with 
our fellow-beings ; but every mortal is not sus- 
ceptible of it. It cannot indeed be denied, that 
every one can enjoy 5uch pleasures as amuse and 


- divert only, but leave the haart empty, are fol- 
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* had by regret and on recollection ks us 


blush ; but how frequently are those that con- 
fine themselves entirely to the pursuits of such 
gratifications and found their happiness upon 
them, woefully disappointed! How much do 
they miss their mark ! But nobler pleasures, 
which occupy not only the senses, but also in- 
terest the mind and the heart, require abilities 
and habits which are far from being general. 


The participation of such pleasures and the 


promotion of them, require more knowledge and 
virtue than many possess. By knowledge we do 
not however mean learning. Scientific know- 
ledge may, indeed, afford subjects ſor the 
sweetest conversation in a circle of intimate 
friends ; but in mixed companies it can only be 
displayed occasionally, as when some dangerous 


error is to be refuted, or some generally useful 


principle is to be recommended. Those that 


wish to enjoy social pleasure in its native purity, 
must have clear notions of the numerous objects 


concerning man, his nature, destination, occu- 


pations, and his most important interests. A 


man who is destitute and totally ignorant of this 
kind of knowledge, or at least does not carry a 


mind desirous and susceptible of instruction into 


the social circles where he expects to find 
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pleasure, but can only discourse of and com- 


prehend those subjects which are so common 
and hacknied as to create disgust to a sensible 
mind, or is indifferent to every thing that is 
most important to a reasonable man, cannot but 
experience the most unpleasant sensations in 


society, as well as render the time heavy to those 
with whom he converses. How unoccupied 
is such an unhappy man as soon as his senses are 
interested no longer; how utterly incapable is 


he of enjoying the nobler pleasures which the at- 


tentive and better- informed derive from the mu- 


tual communication of their ideas, observations, 


: experience and judgments! All the delight 


which wit, understanding, acuteness of judg- 
ment, the arts and sciences can afford, is lost for 
him; and how great is that loss? What sensual 
pleasures and amusements are capable of indem- 
nifying him for it? Is it not natural that our 
social circles afford us so little real pleasure, 


while the education of our youth is almost gene- 
rally intrusted to ignorant hirelings, who are 


totally destitute of the accomplishments which 


are necessary for sweetening the burthens of 


life and rendering social conversation a source 
of real happiness; and while the majority of our 


young men possess no other knowledge but 


3 
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what they have acquired in taverns, play houses, 
bawdyhouses, &c. &c. or gathered from novels 
and newspapers ? 

If we wish to enjoy the nobler pleasures of 
Social Life, it is absolutely necessary our mind 
should be graced with various virtues, the absence 
of which renders us utterly. incapable of partici- 
pating in rational recreations. Irregular and vio- 
lent passions are the greatest enemies of all 


social pleasure. Their poisonous breath destroys 
it in the bud, the mere sight of them frightens 
* away, and frequently suddenly destroys it. 
Under how many different imposing masks, in 


how many deceitful shapes do these monsters 
creep into the society of men, and how dread- 


ful is the havock and misery which they pro- 


duce! how is it possible genuine social plea- 


sure could prevail, where envy and jealousy 


be hold the accomplishments and merits of 
others with hateful eyes, where mean sel- 
fishness meditates only its own individual ad- 


vantage, where the revengeful seeks only to 


hurt his fellow- citizen, where malice or calumny 
watches every word, mien and action which 
can render the innocent suspected, or to con- 


firm some uncharitible suspicion, and where 
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party spirit, and want of candour constantly 


blow up the wild flame of discord ? 
( II. But the mere absence of these vices is 
not sufficient to render us capable of enjoying 


the pleasures of social conversation; they can 


have no access to the heart of the inattentive, 


the insensible and indifferent. The man who 
brings not a benevolent heart with him into 
the social cireles he frequents; who does not 
behold and contemplate with genuine satisfac- 
tion the accomplishments and enjoyments of 
those with whom he associates; who is not as 


much delighted with heir mental and personal 
perfeetions as with his own, cannot taste the 
sweet pleasures which flow from social inter- 
course. And how soon must they lose their 


charms for a man who has not attended in the 


cirele of his friends and acquaintances with a 
free mind and an open and communicative heart ; 


but in society ruminates upon his domestic 


cares, indulges gloomy thoughts and abandons 
himself to melancholy reflections; who is re- 


- served, and neither communicates himself to 
others, nor takes any interest in the discourses : 


of the company in which he is! 
If we wish to enjoy real pleasure in the so- 
ciety of men, and in conversing with them, 
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we must be animated in their company with a 


virtuous disposition, and laudable principles and 


sentiments. We must esteem every man as 


man, without paying any regard to his rank and 
ſortune; the sight of him and his presence 


must never be burthensome to us; his accom- 
plishments must never distress but always give 


us pleasure. We must be capable of taking a 
8 lively interest in all the concerns of our fellow- 


citizens, participate in all their joys and sor- 
rows, be ashamed neither of their nor of our 


own natural imperfectionsand weaknesses ; place 


ourselves frequently in their room and circum- 
stances, and always judge of and treat them as we 
would wish to be judged of and treated by them, 
were we in their situation. We must live en- 
tirely for others, and instead of distressing them 
by an ostentatious display of our accomplish- 
ments and rigorously inforcing our rights and 
pretensions, have no other object in view than 
the general pleasure and satisfaction of the com- 
pany in which we are. The more we promote 
these, the greater will the pleasure and Satis- : 
faction be which we enjoy ourselves. 
III. We are also frequently unfit to enjoy 
social pleasure, because we expect either too 
much, or contradictory gratifications of Social 
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Life. Weexpect too much, when we expect 
an uninterrupted flow of pleasurc never to be 
disturbed by the natural imperfections of man, 
or the unavoidable inconveniences and diffi- 
culties of life. We are but too prone to forget 


that we ourselves are limited, weak and frail 
mortals, and that we live among beings who 
are in the same predicament. We do not recol- 


| lect that almost every social pleasure must be 
purchased with greater or smaller sacrifices, and 
that we look in vain, in this sublunary world, 


for pure and unmixed gratification. We also 
expect too much of Social Liſe when we 
look upon ourselves as patterns aſter which 


all other people should form themselves, and 
desire that our friends and companions should 


regulate themselves in the choice of their plea- 


sures and amusements after our own individual 
taste. But what an absurd contradiction 1s it to 


wish for social pleasure without being of a Social 


disposition, and how natural is it that people 


who form such foolish expectations should be 


frequently disappointed! 


$ IV. Prejudices and fashion are like wise very 
often the destroyers of the pleasures of social con- 


versation. They extend their baneful influence 
over all our social enjoyments and amusements, 


ct 
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poison all the sources of congenial bliss, and rule 


with an iron rod over nearly all our diversions. 
How rarely are we guided by our own judg- 


ment and sentiments in our notions of what is 
pleasant or unpleasant, proper or improper ? 
How very often do we subscribe in contradic- 
tion to our own feelings, to the decisions of 


those who by their rank and wealth are enabled 
to give the tone. We deny our own taste in 
order to be thought tasty by others. How 
. rarely do we consult our own wants or the pre - 


sent disposition of our mind in the choice of our 
recreations, and how frequently are we guided 


only by custom and the example of the higher 


classes! only that pleasure is thought to be ge- 
nuine and really desirable which bears the Stamp 
of all-powerful fashion. 

We are frequently tempted to think that 


men care less for pure enjoyment than they are 
desirous of being thought to have enjoyed much 


pleasure, and to be possessed of those means by 


which it can be procured. And who perceives not, 
who has not frequently felt himself the restraint 


to which mortals are forced to submit by fashion 
in their diversions and amusments? How rarely 


can we give vent in our fashionable circles to 


the natural feelings and emotions of our heart, 
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and shew ourselves as we reall y are! How anx- 


iously must we ponder our judgments, words, 


gestures and even the most trifling actions! 


How rarely such a congenial harmony of think- 


ing and of sentiments prevails in our social circles 
as permits us to appear without disguise and dis- 
simulation! and how frequently do we embitter 


the enjoyment of social pleasures by the laborious 
and expensive preparations which fashion obliges 
us to make for them ! How much more fre- 


quently could we enjoy these pleasures, how 
much purer and more satisfactory would they 
be, if they required less expence and prepara- 
tion, if sincere benevolence and kriendship 
alone fixed their value! | 

$ V. However well founded and just the 


complaints of the want of social pleasure may be, 


yet it is evident that the causes of it are within 


ourselves, and that we must accuse no one else if 
we be destitute of social happiness. If we wish to 
remove them and enjoy the pleasures of social 
conversation in their natural purity, we must 
strive to attain all those accomplishments of the 
mind and the heart which render us susceptible 
of them; cultivate our understanding, use our- 
selves to reflect on what we sce and hear, and 


thus collect a treasure of useſul and agreeable 
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| knowledge, which we can exchange in our con- 
versation with our friends and acquaintances for 
their experience and observations. We must 


7 guard our heart against all irregular passions 
which disturb the peace of our mind and destroy 


social pleasure, against all envy, jealousy, pride 


and vanity; must learn to value man as our 
ſellow- creature, without paying any regard to 
mere external accomplishments and prerogatives, 
and to be more attentive to the good qualities 
and merits of our associates than to their defects. 


If we be really desirous of enjoying the plea- 


sures of social conversation in their genuine 


purity, benevolence and charity must be the 
soul of all our discourses and actions, and rule 


all our judgments and pretensions. We must 
take a lively and heartfelt interest in all the con- 

cerns of our ſellow- men, be capable of rejoicing 
with the happy and of weeping with the sorrow- 
ful. We must open our heart to the sentiments 
of humanity, and impart our feelings to others 


without anxious mistrust or reserve. It i is also 


requisite we should never expect to enjoy in 
any social circle a totally pure and unmixed 
pleasure; demand of none of our companions 
more than his situation, circumstances and abi- 


lities enable him to perform, and be as ready to 
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| $hew to others as much indulgence 1 
dor as we wish they should display to us. We 


must also never desire being the principal per- 


son in our social circles, or the focus in which 


all must concentrate. It is like wise absolutely 
necessary we should not be guided by prejudice 


and tyrannic custom, but by sound reason alone 


in estimating the value of things, and rather 
endeavour being than appearing to be, satisfied 
and pleased. It is finally requisite we should 


not be ashamed of being solicitous for the pre- 


servation of our health of body and mind, and 


never sacrifice the purity of our conscience 
and our good name to fashion and the mandates 


of custom. If we observe these rules, we shall 
certainly find less reason to complain of the 


want of social pleasure, and ſind fewer thorns 


on the path of liſe. 


p 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Principal causes of the want of Domestic Pleasures. 


' SECTION 1. 


1 all he numerous sources of human 


pleasure and happiness, domestic life undoubt- 


2 edly is the richest and most productive ; but to 
which unhappily too many of the higher and 


middling classes rarely resort. This source of 
pleasure and happiness is accessible at all times 
to every man; its use is not confined to time, and 
the enjoyment of it requires not the least labo- 
rious preparations. The more pleasures the 
wise draw from this source, the richer and more 


copious it grows; the more frequently he resorts 


to it the more he will relish the blessings which 
it affords. The gratifications with which it 


abounds are attended neither with disgust nor 


aversion; and if the pleasures with which it fills 

our mind be but rarely enrapturing, they are 

the more innocent and durable. These sources 

of pleasure may indeed be troubled and weak- 
VOL, II. - U 
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encd, but never totally drained, if we do not 


exhaust them by our own folly. They burst in 
upon and refreshen us in every situation of liſe, 


and in every age. These alone can indemnify 


us for the want of many other sources of happi- 
ness, and without them the enjoyment of all 
other pleasures soon becomes insipid and loses 
Notwithstanding this there are, 
proportionably, but few that draw from this 
source as much pleasure and happiness as it 
can afford. Domestic life but too frequently 


its charms. 


1s changed 1 into an overflowing source of sorrow 
and misery. Andeven if this should not be the 
case with many, yet saticty, coldness and discon- 


tent deprive it of all real gratification. The 


complaints of the want of domestic pleasurs 
and happiness are therefore, as common as they 


are various. We suppress indeed these com- 
plaints as much as possible, because they always 


betray defects and errors of which we have rea- 
son to be ashamed. However this does not 


remedy the evil; but rather promotes its taking 
deeper root every day, and n g more incur- 


„ 
$ II. Warr of mutual regard and love is the 


principal, and, without doubt, one of the most 


common causes of the absence of domestie 
— root 2 
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happiness and pleasure. Can we be pleased and 
happy in the society of persons of whom we 
have a bad opinion, to whom we attribute no 
good qualities, in whom we find no sincerity or 

merit, of whom we have not the pleasing hope 


of learning anything, but believe them utterly 


incapable of contributing towards our happiness? 

And how often is this the case of married people, 
near relations, and inmates of the same house? 
How often are the most sacred and indissoluble 
bonds concluded only by mean selfishness or 
blind passion ! And when the charm of the 
advantages we attained in this way begins 

to lose the attraction of novelty, when pas- 


sion gives way to cool reflection, how soon then 


must the bonds which were contracted only 
for the sake of those advantages, or from the 
impulse of passion, be materially weakened or 


totally eclipsed ! And besides, how often do we 


found our domestic happiness upon expectations 
which are contrary to the nature of things and 
men! We generally expect of men a more 
than human perfection; unlimited faculties, 
virtues which cannot be tarnished, and light 


without shade. We expect to find pleasures 
which are procured without any difficulty or 
U2 
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trouble, and joys unmixed with grief and sor- 
row. If our expectation be not realized, we 
believe we have been deceived and imposed 
upon ; overlook all the beauties which the ob- 
ject of our disappointed expectation really has, 
do not value it after its intrinsic worth, but 
agrecably to the arbitrary imaginary picture we 


at first formed of it ; calculate its real and ima- 


ginary defects with the greatest rigour, and 


complain of unmerited misfortunes. How could 
mutual love and regard exist under such cir- 


cumstances? or how can we enjoy domestic 
happiness without them? Imprudence likewise 
frequently produces consequences which are 
equally baneful. We believe to be released by 
a domestic liſe and conjugal ties from all laws 
of decency and propriety. We therefore cease 
to be watchful and unrestrainedly abandon our- 
selves to all our natural or acquired failings and 
defects; frequently shewing ourselves in the 
most unfavourable and disgusting light, abusing 
the privileges of intimacy and openness, and are 
carried away with the idea that persons so nearly 
connected with each other, are not in want of 
reciprocal indulgence and forbearance. But how 
severely must regard and love, these principal 
supporters of domestic happiness, be shaken by 
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zuch an imprudent conduct ! How frequently 


must the practice of such a deportment alie- 


nate persons from each other ! And how much 
more frequently must it embitter and paralize 


their conversation and connexion ! If we really 
wish to enjoy domestic pleasure and happiness, 
mutual love and regard must be the foundation; 


and while we neglect to preserve and strengthen 
these ties, domestic life must lose its sweetest 
charms. e OE ES 

S III. Wart of mutual concern is one of 
the most prominent features of the absence of 


domestic pleasure and happiness. How soon 


must the sources of pleasure and conversation 
be dried up when we live with those whose 


concerns, occupations, enterprizes, prospects, 


hopes and undertakings, joys and sorrows are 
indifferent to us! What an insipid conver- 


sation, what tedious discourses must ensue, 


when every member of a domestic circle reflects 
upon and pursues only his own ideas, meditates 


only upon his own individual sorrous and trou- 
bles, bends his mind entirely upon absent per- 


sons, or ruminates only on the execution of his 


private plans! In what a troublesome restraint 


and . unnatural situation must people be who 
have so many and important concerns in com- 
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mon, and nevertheless do not contemplate, re- 
gulate and transact them jointly! It is impos- 
sible we should be capable of enjoying do- 
mestic happiness, while we do not take the 


lireliest interest in every concern of our con- 


sort. The more concerns man and wife have 
in common, the more intimately and indisso- 
lubly their mutual happiness is connected; the 
less happy the one can be without the other, 
the less ought such consorts to be indifferent 

to anything which one party does and under- 
takes. However, I do not mean to infer, that 


one party is to obtrude upon the department of 


the other; that the wife, for instance, should 
teaze her husband with her advice in matters 


she does not understand, or demand of him 
a minute account of all his transactions. But 


how many concerns are there in which both 
must and can take the most lively interest, if 


concord and love be to make them happy 


How much easier can we bear the sorrows which 
a friend shares with us! How much more 
pleasant is every cheerful prospect we enjoy with 
a person who is dear to our heart! How much 
sweeter is every pleasure we share with a be- 
loyed wife or a faithful friend, than all the di- 
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 versions of which we partake in the circle of 


unsympathizing strangers |! 

IV. Warr of taste for innocent and imple 
pleasures contributes likewise very much to 
destroy domestic and social happiness, and to 
. our home irksome to us. The pleasures 


of domestic life are, indeed, not noisy and en- 
rapturing: they do not transport us into a new 
and unknown world; they are not attended by 
a total oblivion of ourselves, our relations to the 
world and situation, like many social amuse- 

ments and pleasures; they are ſounded upon a 

clear perception of our connexions and a ra- 


tional reflection upon them; they confine them- 
selves and those that enjoy them, within a nar- 


row circle of persons and objects, and are the 


most sweet and innocent when we least trans- 
gress their natural limits. But every one has 
not a relish for such pleasures. Pleasure and 


diversion, amusement and oblivion of ourselves 


are with too many people but synonimous words. 


They expect to be gratified with the former 


only when they hope to meet with the latter. 


Domestic life therefore has but few charms for 
them. Whatever they see and hear in their 
domestic circle appears to their pampered senses 


and corrupted taste too uniform and tedious, 
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and to possess too little attraction. The circle 
of conversation and pleasure which nature has 


pointed out to them is too narrow for their 


vitiated desires; they look upon these salutary 


restrictions as onerous fetters, and go in search 
of greater liberty, or rather licentiousness, where 
the greatest slavery reigns; they hunt in the 
great world after gratifications which they could 


find much easier and in greater perfection in the 
circle -of their family. And how much must 


they lose by this fatal error! How numerous, 


| how pure and satisfactory are the more simple 


and innocent pleasures of domestic life! Every 
wise judgment, every good word, every noble 


feeling and sentiment which we express there; 
every just and laudable action of which we dis- 


course; every mark of applause and respect, 
every encouragement to virtue, every consola- 
tion in affliction we receive, and every mutual 


frank communication of our ideas and sensa- 
tions which we disclose in our domestic circles, 
cannot fall short of being highly pleasing to an 


uncorrupted taste. We must further observe, 
that the joint improvement of feeling souls in 


wisdom and virtue, the mutual care of sowing 
no other but good seed in the susceptible heart, 
the sight of every unfolding blossom of the un- 
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le || derstanding of those whose happiness is dear to 
as || us; the contemplation of every less or greater 
ir progress they make on the path prescribed, and 
ry... the prospect of their future useſulness cannot 
h but open numerous sources of the purest do- 
re || mestic happiness to those that can value its 
he worth. How much superior are pleasures of 
Id tmis nature to those which the great world, as it 
he is called, can give us! How much more ge- 
ist nuine, pure and satisfactory are the former than 
s, | the latter; how much more grateful are they to 
le | our recollection, how easily attainable to every 
by one, and how much salutary food do they afford 
le to the heart and understanding! It, therefore, 
e; you pant after domestic happiness, sound reason 
is- and experience ought to purify your taste. 
ct, Learn to prefer the natural to the artificial, the 
la- simple to the compound ; learn to distinguish 
al truth from appearance, and innate treasures 
- from borrowed wealth; consult on the choice 
es, [of your amusements rather from the wants of 
an your nature and station than the opinion of the 
de, | multitude; reflect upon the influence which 
© your amusements have on your health and 
ng peace, and estimate their yalue after this stan- 
rt, dard, and you will expericuce that domestic life 


n- can afford more genuine and lasting pleasure 
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than all the noise and bustle of the great world 
can ever give; your home and the conversation 
with your family will cease to be irksome to 


you, and you will pity those fools who rove the 


town and the country, and risk their health and 
virtue in hopes of finding abroad what only the 
circle of a virtuous family can produce. 


FSV. War of materials for conversation 
and enjoyment is a no less common cause of the 
want of domestic happiness and pleasure. Con- 


versation, particularly with a smaller circle of 
friends, requires we should be in possession of 
various materials to keep it alive, that its sources 


may not be dried up and make room for tedi- 
ousness and satiety; and that our enjoyment 
Should be multiplied and refined by noble feel- 


ings, if we wish to prescrve it from degenerating 
into disgust. Those that bring an empty head 


and a cold heart into Social Life, and are ca- 


pable only of supporting a conversation on the 


most hacknied subjects, or being affected by 


violent sensual impressions, cannot indeed ex- 
pect to derive much pleasure and happiness 
from it. Pleasures which are merely sensual 

are soon exhausted, as well as the little incidents 
of the day. But when those in near connexion 


possess an accomplished understanding, and a 
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vell- disposed heart; ; when they have a decided | 


taste for eyery thing which is noble and good ; 
when they have the capacity and a sincere wish 
to instruct and to be instructed ; when the 


Joint reading of a good and instructive book 
serves them instead of splendid assemblies ; 
when they mutually strive after wisdom, virtus 
and higher perſection ; when they unite for the 


common enjoyment of the pleasures of religion 


and rational devotion, and take the most lively 
interest in every thing that concerns mankind 


and their mutual peace; then it is impossible 
the sources of domestie pleasure and happiness 


should ever be exhausted]! How necessary it 


therefore is for every one panting after do- 
mestic bliss, that he should never cease to culti- 
vate his mind and heart; and how natural it is 


that our modern method of educating our chil- 


dren should render them totally unfit for enjoy- 


ing the purest pleasures which this eublunary 
world can afford ! * 


1 
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CHAPTER XX. 


On Candour and Tolerance in Conversation. 


' SECTION * 


a W ANT of ROY OI and Alem | in conversa- 
tion is one of the most common and baneful _ 
enemies of social and domestic pleasure. The 


rage for violent and malevolent political and re- 


ligious disputes which prevails in our age, the . 


tyranny we but too often usurp over the opinions 
of others, the heat and uncharitable vehemence 
with which people in general assail those whose 


ideas are different from theirs, the frequent ac- 
cusations of atheism and superstition, of jaco- 
binism and sneaking servility which arc exhi- 
bited in our social circles, and the. arrogance 
with which many of all parties presume that 
they alone are in the possession of truth, and 


that those whose ideas do not perfectly coincide 


with theirs, are religious, philosophical or politi- 


cal apostates, poison but too often the pleasure 
which social circles are capable of affording. 


„ 
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When in company any one of our ſellow-citizens 
starts ideas which are not congenial with our 


manner of thinking, we frequently deem our- 


elves entitled to treat him with scorn, ridicule 
and contempt, or even to render his understand- 


ing and moral or civil character suspected. But 


nothing is more unreasonable and unjust than 


Such conduct ; nothing can be a greater in- 


fringement upon the natural liberty of man. I 
therefore beg leave to make a few observations 
upon the undoubted right every one possesses 


of thinking and judging for himself, and of com- 
municating his ideas freely, even though they 
should be erroneous ; flattering myself that what 
I shall advance upon this subject, will contri- 


bute towards rendering, at least, some of my 
readers more candid and forbearing in their treat- 


ment of those who differ from them in opinion. 
§ II. Tae acrimony with which we fre- 
quently oppose those whose opinion differs from 


our own, and the unfayourable judgment we 
form of them on account of this difference, ge- 
nerally. arises from the belief that such ideas are 
_ erroneous, because the reverse of what we hold 


to be true, and are consequently either danger- 


ous to the state, hurtful to religion, or contrary 
to the nature of things, and therefore ought not 
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to be uttered. But if this could give us a fake . 


to condemn others for entertaining and defend- 
ing ideas contrary to those we have adopted, 
they undoubtedly would have the same privi- 
lege of condemning us for differing from them 
in opinion. We feel ourselves compelled, as it 
were, to regard our notions as undoubted truth, 


and are conscious that we cannot help thinking | 


50; but forget that others are in the same pre- 


dicament, and as incapable of beholding matters 
in any other light than that in which they see 
them, as we are to perceive things otherwise than 


represented to our senses and intellects. 


S HI. Arr our notions are produced and 
Shaped by sensual perceptions, by instruction, 
education, reading, conversation, meditation and 


the conclusions drawn therefrom. As for the 
Notions produced by sensual perceptions it is 
obvious to the most common understanding, 


that if some object affects the sensual organs, 
as the eye for instance, we cannot avoid judging 


of it conformably to the perceptions it produces 
through that medium upon the mind. We 


nuts see what we do see. We must think an 


object to be green, if it appear in that colour to 
our eyes, although to every other person it 
should seem to be blue. Neither ought we to 
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condemn any one for the notions he owes to his 


education, instruction, reading, and conversa- 


tion with others. It is not his fault that he was 
placed by Providence in the situation in which 
he is, and that he received no other ideas but 


such as naturally resulted from it. The same 


mode of reasoning is applicable to the ideas pro- 
duced in our mind by meditation and the con- 
cClusions arising from it. Man is designed to go 
in quest of truth; however be must have ex- 
ternal or internal impulses and means to pursus 
it. Is it his fault if he just happen to have this 


or that impulse, or only these and no other 


means to go in search of truth. He is designed 


to compare and to examine the knowledge 


other comparisons than the notions already 
formed in his mind allow him to draw. He 
compares, ſor instance, two actions; and can it 


de expected, that he should form any judgment 


but what is conformable to his ideas of such 


actions? He is to examine; but he must first be 
induced by certain circumstances to think, that 
what he is to examine is doubtful, and conse- 


quently capable of being examined. But if 
such a circumstance should never come in his 
way. And if it do he will ponder the argu- 


treasured up in his soul; but can he light upon 
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ments which are for or against his opinion: 


But if certain arguments determine his judg- 
ment, can he help feeling their weight in this 


and no other manner? Ought he to be blamed 
for having perceived them according to the de- 


gree of his intellectual powers, the impulse of 


his heart, and the authority of those that ad- 


vanced or contradieted them? In whatever light 
we behold this point we are foreed to confess, 
that our notions very rare y can reflect any blame 


on our volition, and it is impossible to main- 
| tain at any time, with the least colour of truth, 
that a person infected with some erroneous no- 
tion, has adopted and defends it contrary to his 
better judgment, and that it is his fault he has 
these and no other notions. But if we must 
admit this, it naturally follows that we are guilty 


of the most wanton cruelty and injustice if we 
attack him with Rſs or ors pond him for 


his opinions. 
S IV. Ir it had been the will of Gon, that 


5 only a few men should think and obtrude the 
result of their thinking upon the rest, he would 


certainly have given the faculty of finding out 
truth either in a higher degree, or exclusively to 
those that had been appointed to prescribe to 
the rest what they are to think and to cherish as 
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EY But as he has not made that distinction; ; 


as it rather plainly appears that al men have that 
faculty; nay, as even many of the inferiour 
classcs posscss a higher degree of mental power, 
acuteness, wit and knowledge than their supe- 


riours in wealth and rank, it is obvious that the 
privilege of thinking is a general privilege, which 
is the inheritance of the subject as well as the 
prince, of the poor as well as the rich, and of 
the layman as well as the priest, and cannot be 
monopolized with any colour of justice either by 


a single individual, or by any society of men. 
y V. Ir we further consider, that the all- 


bountiful Creator gave to a men, without dis- 
crimination, the faculty of forming their own 


notions of every thing in nature, in order that 
every one should enjoy the pleasure which the 


| knowledge of truth affords ; and that every one 


should be conducted by truth to the sanctuary 


of virtue and happiness, and that this purpose 


never can be attained, if the privilege of think- 
ing and judging be not a general one; we have 
additional reason for concluding, that it is the 


most glaring injustice to attempt preventing any 
one from exercising the right of thinking and of 


communicating his ideas to others. It is im- 
. X 
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possible we > could feel the importance 471 an idea 


and cherish it while it accords not with those 
notions we already possess. It is equally 
impossible, that any notion of which our reason 


cannot approve could have any influence on our 
volition, because our will can be actuated only 
by ideas which appear true to 16. If therefore 
it was the will of the Creator, that every man 

n sbould cherish truth and be urged by it to be- 


come virtuous, it certainly must also have been 


his intention, that every man should have notions 


acquired by his own voluntary exertions, and 
embrace truth without compulsion, and conse- 
quently it becomes an act of open rebellion 


against the order of the Supreme Ruler of the 
world to obtrude any notion despotically upon a 


rational being; and all men must have an equal 
right to think, and to embrace as truth, what the 


Hoe: independent use of Heir senses and their 
reason teaches them to be true. It is, finally, 
obvious to the most common understanding, 


that if compulsion, threats or punishments be 
applied, to force man to believe what the free 
use of his senses and reason forbids him to 
acknowledge as true, he will become a hypocrite, 
the most detestable and hurtful character in 
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nature, and the greatest bane to social and civil 


happiness. 


$ VI. Gop has given to every rational being 


the faculty of reasonmg and speech; and in dis- 


pensing these gifts to all men, he must certainly 


have intended that all should have the liberty of 
: using them, to think, and to communicate their 
ideas to others; whence we naturally conclude, 
that every mortal having the privilege to think, 
to judge and to believe for himself, must also 
have the right to communicate his ideas and 
opinions orally or literally to others; for it would 
be madness to allow, that a mortal has an un- 
doubted privilege to do the former, and to 
deny him the liberty of doing the latter. 


$ VII. Evxnx thing which the Creator made 
an indispensable want of human nature, must 


also be a general and incontestable privilege of 


mankind, Now I conclude :—it is a general 
want of a men to cat, to drink, to sleep, to 


work, &c. &c. consequently all men are entitled 


to it ; but from this conclusion I also infer, that 


every man has an incontestable right to com- 


municate notions which appear truth to him. 
Only degenerated and highly vitiated people 


can feel no impulse to satisfy this natural want. — 
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We certainly should call a person a tyraht and 
a daring offender against the rights of men, that 
would prohibit the sharing our bread and our 


pleasures with our fellow-creatures. And why 


should we call him so? Because we enjoy our 


sustenance and pleasures with additional satis- 


faction when we share them with others. But 
is not truth more valuable than a meal or any 
other sensual pleasure? and as such, how un- 
accountable must it appear, that man, who by 


nature is designed to be a social being, should 


deem it a want of his moral nature to share his 


bread with others, and feel no irresistible im- 


pulse to share truth, the greatest of all earthly 


blessings, with his 8 Can a ra- 


tional being really value truth as the greatest 


gift of Heaven, without being desirous of making 


all his brethren partake of it? Indeed all men 
are as desirous to make others partake of their 


knowledge, as they are to eat their bread in 
common with their fellow-beings; this natural 
want is, of course, a general privilege, and it is 


consequently the highest degree of despotism to 
deny this right to any man. And is it not con- 


ducive to the general good, that a// men should 


| be actuated by an irresistible desire of communi- 


cating their ideas and knowledge to others? Is 
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not ii led more rapidly towards perfection | 


by reciprocal instruction and the mutual ex- 
change of ideas ? What would become of the 


world, if every individual were obliged to seek, 
to invent and to collect himself, unassisted by 


others, all the knowledge which he wants for 


his progress in virtue, for the peace of his heart | 


and for his comfort in affliction ? In order to 
prevent the evils which this world unavoidably 
produces, the all-bountiful Creator placed man 
in a social connexion, and gave to every rational 


5 being the faculty of speech as a help-mate to the 
power of reasoning, to enable every individual 


to communicate the notions, ideas and experience 
which he has gathered on his path to his ſellow- 
travellers. 

$ VIII. Bur chan» any of my readers object, 


that if all men were to be permitted to commu- 


nicate their ideas freely, whether they be false 


or true, this might occasion much disorder and 


confusion; I must reply, that suppose this 
should be true, the right must nevertheless be 


admitted to be common to all rational beings, 


as with out it the faculty of reasoning and speech, 
which they all possess, would be of no use to them, 
and of course cannot be taken away from any 


of them, notwithstanding the accidental injury 
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which the exercise of it may occasion ; because 8 8 
the general rights which appertain to all men 
as men, are superiour to all other privileges and 
6 prerogatives. What should we say, if the sub- 
jects of a prince were to oppose their sovereign 
in the execution of a prerogative necessarily 
connected with his dignity, and granted to him 
by the general consent of his people for the 
support of his authority, because it sometimes 
occasions confusion among the nobles, or is 
burthensome to a et individuals of his empire. 
Should we not blame such an opposition as a 
glaring act of injustice and rebellion? And is 
it not equally absurd to check the liberty of 
speech because it confuses many an ignorant 
person, and sometimes proves a vehicle of error 
as well as of truth. If this were right, it would 
also naturally follow, that we must sow no seed 
for fear that some weeds should grow up =oog 
with it. 
3 Bur what confusion, what disorder 
could be occasioned by the free exercise of the 
liberty of speech? It neither can be injurious 
to sound religion, nor to a well-regulated go- 
vernment, nor to the essential principles of 
morality. Sound religion needs not to fear the 
light. The more freely its principles are dis- 
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cussed, the more amiable will it appcar to an 


impartial examiner: Doubts may indeed be 
raised against some of its tenets, but these 


very doubts will serve as a new spur to more 


minute inquiry, which ultimately will do it 
more good than harm. Truth always eventually 
conquers, and error only cannot stand the test 


of free examination. The principles of religion 


and its essential tenets, were never more freely 


discussed than at the time of the reformation. 


Wars, persecution and disorder were, indeed, 


the primary consequences of it, but the inves- 


tigation of its essential nature terminated at last 
in the more general distribution of indisputable 


truth. The gold was only separated from its 
dross. Ignorant, bigotted and wild fanatics 
only will dread the free discussion of religious 


subjects, while the enlightened adorer of Gop 
will rather challenge than check it. As for 
morality, its principles are so plain and rest on 
80 firm a foundation, that no discussion, how 
fie soever it be, can shake its basis ; and no good 
government, whose administrators are faithful 
and dismterested in the discharge of their duties, 
whose laws are equitable and just, and whose 
burthens are distributed with a wise regard to 
the abilities of those upon whom they are 
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charged, has to fear the voice of publicity; 
tyrants alone who sway with a rod of iron over 
an oppressed people, whose actions shun the 
Tight, and who, like those of modern France, 
_ trample upon the laws of nations, and are deaf to 
the voice of equity, justice and humanity, have 
anything to fear from the liberty of speech. The 
loudest and most acrimonious declamations 
against a really good government will be as little 
capable of persuading any man, who is sensible 
of its blessings, to conceive a bad opinion of it, as 
the most specious arguments would be to make 
a sound and healthy man believe that health 
is no desirable good. Neither regard for sound 
religion and morality, nor wise policy can there- 
fore justify the want of open and unbiassed dis- 
cussion, nor the animosity and party-spirit 


which in most of our social circles check the 


freedom of speech, and over-awe the man who 


exercises a right which is a general privilege 
of all men, and subject to no human controul 


whatever. All governments have an undoubted 


right to punish ac/zons hurtful to the state; but 
no rulers upon earth are warranted to punish men 


for their ideas and opinions. To chastise a man 
ſor his supposed errors, is the most glaring and 


crucl of all tyrannies. 
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X. AlL acrimony, passionate heat, rudeness 
of language, ridicule and hatred which we dis- 
play towards those that differ with us in opinion 
about religious, moral, philosophical or political 
subjcets, is therefore unbecoming a man of ho- 
nour, a glaring infringement of the general rights 
of men, and disgraceful to a rational being. If 
the ideas they advance be really and essentially 
erroneous, violent and passionate declamations 
against them will never contribute anything to- 
wards convincing them of their error, but will ra- 
ther lead them to think that we are sensible of their 
superiority and our own weakness, and wish to 
silence, because we are incapable of refuting, 
them. Such conduct of course, will give them 
just reason to complain, that we use unfair wea- 
pons to combat them, render us suspected of 
arrogance and tyrannical sentiments, and pro- 
voke hatred or contempt. But if their ideas 
should be true, we are guilty of additional in- 
justice, and have the greatest reason to apprehend 
that the bye-standers will suspect us of stupidity, 
stubbornness, false pride, prejudice, narrowness 
of sentiments, or of being actuated by private 
animosity or party-spirit, a suspicion which 
will stigmatize our head and heart, and deprive 
us of the regard of all those who are animated 
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with principles of honour and justice. There- 
fore, should you feel yourself incapable of ad- 


vancing solid and fair arguments in opposition 


to opinions militating against your own ideas, 
prudence suggests your being silent rather then 
hastily exposing yourself to disgrace and con- 


XI. ToLRRATR the erring without confirm- 


ing them in their errors. Fortunately however 
all the ridiculous nonsense with which the 
great and little geniuses of our age amuse them- 
selves is not the result of deep reflection, but 
only an offspring of taste and fashion; for which 


reason it would be imprudent to contradict them, 
because men are easier irritated by an attack 
upon their taste than by an aggression of their 


opinions. Tired of a never- changing sameness 
they relinquish it at last of their own accord, 
and are generous enough to despise what occu- 
pied their whole soul as soon as it ceases to be 


fashionable. But if you persecute them on ac- 


count of their taste, they will endeavour to 
support it by arguments, and make a prejudice 
of what they cannot easily be cured. You will 
always be disappointed when you attempt gain- 
ing men on the side truth by openly and abruptly 
attacking their errors. They justly suspect that 
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their valiant, but unskilful attacker wishes to 
make converts of them, and is actuated merely 
by party-spirit, which causes them to retreat and 


to leave the spirited hero alone on the field of 
battle, to fight with shadows and airy phan- 
toms. Always speak for the cause of truth with 


cCoolness of temper, and let no one see you are 
convinced of there being people who are given 
to the opposite error. Great are the advantages 
the benevolent man obtains by such a forbear- 
ing and tolerant conduct towards his erring 
brethren. If you shun and despise the deluded, 


they will be revenged by despising you in return, 


and console themselves with the regard of those 


they have seduced to adopt their errors. But if 
you tolerate, treat them with kindness, and 


shew yourself in a point of view in which 


they cannot behold your worth without humi- 
liation to themselves, they will esteem you, and 


soon be willing to give up their errors rather 


than desert you, merely because you cannot be 


of their opinion. If such an erring man be once 
but in that disposition of mind, you will obtain 


more over him by a single word, spoken at the 


proper time, than by the most pompous declama- 
tions, to which he pays no attention; or by the 
most lively flashes of wit, which only will strike 
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or even exasperate him. Nothing is more 
certain than that we shape our taste after those 
with whom we are intimately connected and 
whose regard we believe to possess, because we 
respect them ourselves. ; 


Such measures can, indeed, only have a slow 


effect, and are incapable of affording a speedy 
remedy against the growing evil; however ex- 
perience teaches us, that we have it but rarely 
in our power to administer it with success. 
Only chose whose influence over the minds of men 
is more powerful than ours, whose manner of 
thinking and acting serves as a rule for the lower 
classes, can afford such a speedy remedy. There- 


fore, let us patiently wait till it again becomes 


fashionable to ridicule folly and to esteem truth; 


to look upon every excess of an over-heated imagi- 


nation as an effect of mental disease; to be sa- 


tisfied with little to moderate our expences, to 
be ashamed of effeminacy, to obtain the means 


necessary for the satisfaction of our wants, ra- 
ther by the exertion of our industry than by 


the assistance of secret powers, and till the fash- 
jonable follies and eccentricities of our corrupted 
age disappear. Nature will then again resume 
her regular course ; miraculous cures will cease 
to be effected, and the quack will be. suffered 
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to starve, notwithstanding his boasted arcana; 
no more ghosts will be seen; fanatics will brag. 
in vain of an immediate influence of the God- 
head, the scoffers of the most sacred truths will 
be treated with contempt, and the preachers 


of disorder and rebellion, those daring apostles 


of an Utopian liberty and equality, will find no 


more disciples. All that we can now do to 


check the growing errors of our age, is to distin- 
guish oursclves as much as possible by the ex- 
cellence of our manner of living from our erring 
cotemporaries. If it be of such a nature as to 


make us really happy, it will soon display its sa- 


lutary influence over the manner of thinking 
and acting of our friends and connexions; for 
we never sce that a person is happy without 
wishing to be blessed with happiness, or with= 
out inquiring after the means which he em- 
ployed to obtain the felicity he possesses ; and 
if only the road he went be not thorny, and 
rendered pleasant by a prudent gage, We un- 
doubtedly will follow him. 

S XII. I evarTHER beg leave to request my 


readers, to do justice to the morals and civil 


worth of those that differ with them in opinion, 


and not to prefer others that possess no other 
advantage over them than that of coinciding 
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with heir own notions. Opinions never can 


raise or depreciate the intrinsic worth of a 
person. The merits of men do not depend 
upon their op;i975, but are founded upon their 


actions and the motives by which they are ani- 


mated. Active sentiments of humanity and 
charity only fix the real value of man. If a 
person be benevolent, charitable, ei 
diligent, useful to the state, polite and obliging 
in conversation, faithful to his friends, a striet 
observer of his promises, just to every one, and 
graced by elegance of manners, he has then 
intrinsic worth, and is intitled to our love and 
regard, whatever his private opinions be. 


XIII. Fi xAITx, to avert all misinterpreta- 
tion, I beg leave to observe, that by maintain- 


ing all men have an undoubted right to think 
for themselves, and to communicate their ideas 

and notions to others, I by no means intended 
to infer, that Princes and Magistrates exercise 
an unjust and usurped authority, in checking 
and punishing those that endeavour to seduce 
the weak and unprincipled from their allegiance 


to their Sovereign; for this is a glaring abuse of 


the liberty of speech, and, like calumny and 


aspersion, is tantamount to a criminal action, 
and must be subject to the control of the law, 
if internal peace and order are to be maintaincd, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Conclusion. 


SECTION 35 


| Ki des, should you find i in | this work any 
thing deserving your attention, should it be 
received kindly by the public, and criticized 


favourably, we shall thereby experience greater 
cause for rejoicing, than from the highly ho- 
nourable and flattering reception of any of our 
former publications. We at least hope you will 


find no principles in it of which a rational man 
need to be ashamed; and if it have no other 


merit it surely may claim that of universality; 
as we flatter ourselves that scarcely any relation 


in Social Life will be found of which we have 


not said something useful. 


$ II. No one will deny that zuch a book, pro- 
vided it be composed with sufficient judgment, 
knowledge of men and experience, will be useful 


not only to young people, but to those of every 


description. In general we expect that those 
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who are pifted with great vigour of mind 
and a sufficient share of sagacity in business, 
should also be possessed of a refined spirit of 
conduct, but in this we are frequently mistaken. 
This spirit of conversation requires a coolness 
of temper and a nice regard to trifles which is 
rarely the portion of lively geniuses. However 
ane hint thrown out in a book like the present 
to such people, may prove sufficient to direct 
their attention to those faults in their conduct 
they have hitherto overlooked in consequence 
of their liveliness, without preventing their im- 
proving their experience of others | in their ow! 
way and being selt-consistent. 

III. It was however by no means our inten- 
tion to tcach the art of abusing men for our 
own purpose, or of ruling over our fellow-citi- 
zens at pleasure, and of putting every one in 
motion to forward selfish views. We despise the 
maxim : © That we can make anything of men, 
« if we take advantage of their blind side.“ A 
villain only can and is bent to do this, because 
he cares not what means he employs to attain 
his object; the honest man however cannot 
make anything of all men, and scorns to attempt 
it; and a man of firm principles will not 
suffer himself to be abused in such a mauner. 
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But every honest and wise man wishes and has 
it in his power to prevail at least upon the better 
part of his connexions, to do him justice; to 


avoid being despised by any one; to preserve 


his peace from external attacks, to derive gra- 
tification from conversation with people of 
all classes; and to guard against being abused 
by rogues. And if he persevere in these endea- 
vours, and consequently act generously, pru- 
dently and fairly, he can inforce general regard; 
and if he have studied men and be deterred by 
no difficulties, he can also eventually accomplish 


any good purpose. To point out the means of 


effecting this, and to give rules how to proceed 
Properly, is the object of the present work. - 
Those who would however upon every volun- 


tary action, upon every trifling step which they 
have to take, first consult this book whether 
it contain no receipt, no rule that suits their 


purpose, would truly deny all originality of 
character, and do very wrong to accuse us of 
having disappointed them. = 
That we were obliged to expose on this e occa- 
sion the weakness and failings of many classes 


of people, without however ungenerously point- 
ing at individual subjects, was but natural. We 


might indeed have rendered this book more en- 


vor. It. —_ > 75 
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| tertaining, had we embellished it with anecdotes 
taken from real life, and laid before our readers 


the numerous instances of folly and ridicule we 


have discovered in all ranks. But this would 
have been unbecoming a Philosopher ; and we 
flatter ourselves that our readers will do us the 
justice, to believe we have been actuated neither 
by malice nor the contemptible spirit of scandal. 


THE END. 


